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According to the measure of the rule which God hath distributed to.us, a 
measure to reach even unto you.—II, CORINTHIANS X., 13. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Perhaps thou art a Mason, and forbidden 
By oath to tell the secrets of thy trade. 
—ADDRESS TO AN EGYPTIAN Mummy. 


HE short winter day, increas- 
ingly cold, was drawing to a 


close as the train came to 

a standstill under the lofty 
canopy of the Union Station, ninety 
minutes late. For hours and hours 
it had crunched along over a frozen 
land, losing time because of slippery 
raiis or accumulated snow. With 
the ending of that railway journey 
a section of my own life had reached 
its conclusion, for, like the train 
that carried me, I had hitherto been 
losing time. On the previous ‘day 
an ambitious friend, solemnly bidding 
me farewell, suddenly realised to the 
full the importance of the plunge I 
was making, and put the question : 

“How old are you?” 

“‘ Twenty-three,” I replied, “‘ how 
old are you?” 

“Thank God I’m only nineteen,” 
was his fervent answer. 

To-day, I being well on in years, 
there seems an element of humour in 
that brief conversation, but it was 
serious enough at the time, and 
for a moment this four years’ 


handicap pressed its weight upon my 
shoulders. 

Heretofore my life had been spent 
first in the labour of tilling a back- 
woods farm, second, in the labour 
of teaching a backwoods school. It 
is delightful to read about farming 
in books, and even the periodical 
press contains now and then articles 
upon agriculture so charmingly 
written that the reader is soon con- 
vinced of the simplicity, healthful- 
ness and independence, which a rural 
existence presents to its votaries, 
and as I peruse these contributions 
I am filled with a vague longing to go 
back to the land. Candour compels 
me to state, however, that at the 
time I was engaged in this vocation 
the prospects which look so well in 
print had not been presented to me. 
I was quite willing to leave to others 
the delights of raising wheat while I 
earned my bread in some other 
manner. Being thus determined to 
exchange the complex existence of a 
farm for the simple life of the city, I 
spent my evenings and wet days in 
study of one kind and another, read- 
ing everything in the shape of a 
book that came into my hands, dis- 
covering thus a very pretty taste for 
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mathematics and science, finding alge- 
bra as interesting as the puzzle column 
in our weekly paper, while Euclid’s 
problems seemed to be much better 
constructed than the average short 
story, with conclusions that were 
invariably more logical and _ satis- 
factory than the efforts of even our 
best authors, and thus it came about 
that one day [ journeyed to our 
county town, passed certain exami- 
nations inflicted by the State, and 
emerged from the ordeal with a 
third class certificate, licensing me 
to teach school for the term of three 
years from the date thereof. 
~ T now got my first lesson regarding 
the nonsense talked by those charm- 
ing writers who show the advantages of 
farming life. My day’s work, instead 
of beginning anywhere from four 


to six o’clock in the morning, started 
at nine, and ended at fout, while my 
recompense was half a dozen times 


the amount I could have earned at 
farm work, though I toiled all day 
and half the night. I have owned 
farms since that time, but laboured 
on them merely by proxy, earning 
my bread, as Artemus Ward said, 
by the sweat of the hired man’s 
brow. 

The forced economy of the farm 
was part of my nature, so I deter- 
mined in that three years covered 
by my teacher’s certificate to save 
enough money to enable me_ to 
grapple with a college. I knew that 
my future lay along one of two paths : 
mathematics or science. Science 
fascinated me, and on more than one 
occasion I had nearly blinded myself 
with premature explosions. A young 
man with a lean purse, and thirty 
miles between him and the nearest 
chemist’s shop, one would think 
had little opportunity for research, 
nevertheless, so successful were some 
of my experiments that the inhabit- 
ants of the hovse where I boarded 
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were compelled on several occasions 
to camp out in the green fields while 
the breezes of heaven blew noxious 
vapours through the open windows. 
I achieved in some sort a local repu- 
tation, but the desire to have me 
board at someone else’s house became 
exceedingly general throughout our 
neighbourhood. I dreamed of ultim- 
ately receiving the thanks of the 
Royal Society by discovering some 
new and particularly objectionable 
compound. 

On the other hand there was a 
chance that I might be a success in 
mathematics, perhaps as a grave 
College professor, or who knows 
what else. A young man whose taste 
for light reading is such that he goes 
through six books of Euclid like a 
ravaging bush-fire, and yearns for 
more, seems to indicate progression 
along that line. 

At the moment when the respective 
claims of mathematics and science 
swung in equal adjustment there 
was slowly approaching me across the 
fields and through the woods a young 
man of my own age who was going 
to settle the matter. Looking out of 
the window of the white school-house 
on the hill one afternoon, I saw this 
young man with bent back and wide- 
spread legs in the field below, peering 
through a little telescope on a tripod. 
He was making incantations with 
his hands, waving now the right, now 
the left, and far down the valley 
stood another chap holding upright 
a red and white barber pole taller 
than himself, which he adjusted this 
way or that in response to the manual 
signs made by his chief. I knew 
at once what was afoot. These were 
the advance scouts of the railway 
which had been talked about for 
years and years. Nobody in the neigh- 
bourhood believed it would ever be 
built, and yet the other day I read 
that the world’s record of railway 








speed had been broken along the line 
this young man was surveying. 

It was nearly four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and as no pupil is likely 
to complain if the schoo] is dismissed 
a few minutes too soon, I let the class 
go, climbed a fence, crossed a field 
and struck up an acquaintance with 
the civil engineer. The young man 
was as glad to meet me as I was to 
meet him, for as the sun declined 
he became anxious about a stopping 
place for the night. On this point I 
was able to relieve his mind. I lived 
at a house some two miles further 
west, and there I assured him he could 
secure a room, and something to eat, 
such as it was. He was accompanied 
by a retinue of axe-men who slashed 
their way through the forest when tall 
timber intercepted the line. The 
choppers were a rough crowd, given 
to profanity and chewing tobacco. 
Their days were employed in cutting 
a straight. and narrow path, but not 
necessarily in following it. This 
gang slept in barns, with or with- 
out permission, or in the woods if 
night overtook them there. So, 
indeed, did the civil engineer, and 
his super, who carried the barber pole, 
when they could do no better, but 
the two young men preferred more 
civilised environment when they could 
get it. 

We spent a red-letter evening after 
supper. The enginee- was an excellent 
story-teller, and he recited extract 
after extract out of a book then just 
published, entitled “‘ The Innocents 
Abroad,” written by a manI had 
never heard of, named Mark Twain. I 
resolved to buy the book, for the 
author seemed to have touched on 
several points overlooked by my 
ancient comrade Euclid. But the 
most startling thing I learned that 
evening was the compensation re- 
ceived by an engineer running a rail- 
way line. The sum seemed incredible 
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in its hugeness, and I resolved at 
once to join so lucrative a profession. 
I wrote to the University several 
hundred miles away, asking particu- 
lars of the civil engineering course, 
and received a printed slip of paper 
which gave a list of books, and various 
interesting items from which I gath- 
ered that two years from entering the 
University, I might, if reasonably 
diligent, write C.E. after my name. 
And thus it was that on a particular 
evening in the early part of January I 
found myself one of the crowd emerg- 
ing from the train at the Union 


Station of the city that contained 


the University. 

Leaving my trunk in custody of the 
railway company, and taking only a 
small hand-bag, for I should need to 
stop at an hotel for a night or two 
until I learned whether I should be 
assigned rooms at the University 
or be directed to lodgings outside, I 
walked up a slight hill, and came to 
the main street of the town, the crisp 
snow creaking under my feet. The 
weather was intensely cold, but very 
dry, and the air seemed as exhilarating 
as if some magician had taken all 
the nitrogen out of it. I needed no 
stimulant, however, for I was already 
in a state of such exaltation that the 
snow I trod might have been the 
clouds of heaven for all I knew to 
the contrary. Although the lamps 
were lit in two long lines, stretching 
so far that they seemed to merge 
into one another on either side of the 
main stieet, darkness had not yet 
set in. I stood for a moment and 
gazed down past the Union Station 
to the great lake by whose shores the 
city was situated. To the eye it was 
as extensive as the ocean; for in the 
clearest day no man can see to the 
other side of it. Motionless it lay 
and sailless ; frozen, and pure white 
with the wreathed snow that covered 
it to the horizon. Along the water 
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front rose innumerable masts of 
ships locked in the iron grip of winter. 
A mile or more away a curved island 
partially enclosed a bay that faced 
the city, and the surface of this bay 
was dark as slate, of smooth, clear 
ice, from which the wind seemed to 
have swept every vestige of snow. 

In the deepening gloom it looked 
like a liquid lake forgotten by the 
frost, and this effect was heightened 
by the two or three belated ice- 
yachts that were still.skimming over 
its surface, with huge sails out of all 
proportion to the hull, which made 
the ice-boats in the distance resemble 
low-flying gulls of incredible swiftness. 
The street cars were gliding along on 
runners, tuneful bells jingling on the 
necks of the horses, the rails tem- 
porarily abandoned under the snow, 
but I did not patronise the company. 
My tip for the next two years was 
rigid economy, and it cost nothing to 
walk. On my right hand I passed a 
huge hotel which seemed to me the 
largest in the world, occupying the 
greater part of a whole city block. 
That hotel might be mine some day 
atter the letters C.E. had been at- 
tached to my name, but not to-night ; 
yet poverty seemed simply a good 
joke, a merely temporary inconveni- 
ence, life was full of such amazing 
possibilities. I had just stepped 
across the threshold of the world, so 
I snapped my fingers at the big 
hotel, and cried aloud: 

“Some day, my friend, we’ll meet 
again.” 

Reaching the market square, I 
found the tavern of which I was in 
search, and there, with an overpower- 
ing feeling of being a prince at large, 
I ordered a room, and hanged the 
expense. After securing the room, I 
enjoyed the evening meal in a dining- 
room so huge and gaudily lighted 
that it gave me the feeling the 
Prodigal Son must have experienced 
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when he first set out to squander his 
share of the property. I have often 
looked at the outside of this com- 
mon-place commercial hotel since the 
time of which I write, and have re- 
strained the inclination to approach 
the cook and say to him: 

“If you can give me what I had 
when I first dined with you twenty 
years ago, I will pay you unquestioned 
the rates of the most expensive hotel 
in the world.” 

The astonished man would probably 
reply that the fare of to-day is in- 
finitely superior to that provided in 
the last century, and such may be 
the case, but he could never supply 
the delicious sense of semi-wickedness 
which his hostelry formerly bestowed 
upon me: a thrill which belonged to 
twenty-three, graphically described 
by Magda as being “on the loose.” 
Many morals have been pointed 
from the career of the Prodigal Son, 
but no one has yet pictured the young 
man’s hilarious sense of freedom while 
his funds lasted. 

After dinner I went out to view 
my newly acquired kingdom. The 
clear-cut moon had risen glittering 
and cold, and seemingly so near as 
to be neighbour of the city and part 
of its municipal lighting scheme. The 
streets presented all the splendour of 
an Arabian tale transported north, 
the shops were ablaze with light, the 
pavement thronged with an efferves- 
cent people. The street was musical 
with the tinkle of silver-tongued bells, 
and alive with the swift motion of 
spirited horses and gliding sleighs. 
This capital was a city of hilarious 
youth, with the riches of the world 
displayed behind sheets of plate glass 
transparent as curtains of dew. 

As [had already traversed the main 
streets from the Union Station to the 
market place, I now broke new ground 
and struck north along a thorough- 
fare scarcely less distinguished than 
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che one I had left. This, I knew 
vaguely, led to the University, whose 
building I had never seen except in a 
picture. As I wandered further and 
further north the pavement became 
less and less crowded. The shops 
out here were beginning to close, and 
by-and-bye I found myself alone. 
The name of a side street attracted 
my attention. It was Park Avenue, 
and I turned to the left, walking 
underneath a canopy of trees, through 
which the moonlight filtered, and 
came at last to the entrance of an 
extensive park, beautifully undulat- 
ing, with its coverlet of snow dazzl- 
ingly pure under the ascending moon, 
its million points of frost scintillating 
in the cold radiance like diamond 
dust on the gown of a bride. Gigantic 
trees were grouped here and there, as if 
they formed the rear guard of the ever 
retreating primeval forest which, 


within the memory of living man, 
had covered these plains, or, rather 


they seemed sentinels forgotten, 
standing frozen at their posts like 
Napoleon’s veterans in the disastrous 
march from Moscow. The night was 
intensely still, and I stood there as 
much alone as if I had never left the 
frost-bound farm in the west. The 
cultured park, with its formal gravel 
walks, its trim parterres and beds 
for summer flowers, had lapsed back 
to Nature under the all-covering 
mantle of snow, u.:til now it was a 
very brother to the farm. It seemed 
impossible to believe that but half an 
hour ago I had been jostled by the 
multitude. ' 

And yet in this solitude the works 
of man overtopped the works of God. 
Above the tall trees rose the taller 
Norman tower of University College, 
strong and staunch in solid stone, 
square and battlemented, with its 
round turret in the corner, like a 
military castle set up on the battle- 
ground, where savagery and ignorance 
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had waged its ineffectual warfare 
with civilisation and enlightenment. I 
pressed through the miniature forest 
to the other side, and there stood 
before me the most magnificent struc- 
ture I had ever seen: the centre of a 
landscape almost blinding white, with 
the moonlight shining full upon this 
noble edifice. I fancy I was enthralled 
with the same emotion that agitates 
a devout pilgrim when from the hills 
he sees for the first time the dome of 
St. Peter’s in Rome. Here, like a 
dream palace, was the fulfilment of 
dreams, and as I leaned against a 
tree and gazed upon it, my eyes filled 
with tears, until the vision became 
dimmed as if a cloud had overcast the 
moon. It all seemed unreal, and un- 
real it was, so far as I was concerned, 
for another man had once stood as I 
was standing there: his name was 
Moses, and he viewed the Promised 
Land. 

All along the extended front no 
light was visible: its numerous 
windows blinked blindly at the moon. 
These sightless panes, without a 
friendly gleam behind any one of 
them, began to oppress me with a 
loneliness that was almost intoler- 
able; my exaltation subsided, and 
gradually died in a shiver of desire 
to hear a friendly voice. I retraced 
my steps down into the bustling city 
once more, yet, strangely enough, the 
loneliness was not lifted. All these 
gay, laughing people were conversing 
with each other on their mutual con- 
cerns, and I was an outsider. I had 
merely exchanged the lonesomeness 
of the solitude for the greater lone- 
someness of the unknown crowd. 
Thinking ot absent friénds, I remem- 
bered a note written before dinner to 
announce my safe arrival in the city, 
and enquiring for the nearest letter- 
box, was directed to the post-office 
itself, into whose maw I dropped my 
missive. Near the post-office stood a 
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striking building of stone, with flat 
pillars running from the pavement 
to its very eaves, giving to it an un- 
usual appearance, which may or 
may not have been good architecture. 
Asking its purpose of a passer-by, 
he told me it was a temple of a noted 
fraternity. This secret organisation 
I had joined the day I was twenty- 
one, and eligible. I asked if a Lodge 
met there that night, and the man 
laughed, taking me doubtless for 
what I was, a green countryman. 

“There are probably two or three 
in session at this moment, as it is 
the home of many Lodges. The porter 
in the entrance hall will give you more 
exact information if you wish it,” 
and so the stranger passed on. 

I stood there gazing at the Temple 
as a while before I had gazed at the 
College. Inside were sworn brothers of 
mine, so why not pluck up courage, 
enter, and greetthem. I had every 
right, and was well up in the ritual. A 
reluctance to thrust myself thus upon 
strangers held me back for a few 
hesitating minutes, but I said to 
myself that a civil engineer should be 
a bold man if he is to succeed, so 
I crossed to the Temple and inter- 
viewed the custodian. He gave me 
the choice of several Lodges, and when 
I had made my selection, conducted 
me into an ante-room, where, pre- 
sently, two brethren came out, 
asked me a number of questions, shook 
hands, and invited me inside. 

An initiation was going forward, so 
I tip-toed to the first seat available, 
and there sat until the end. When 
the function was finished a general 
movement and mix-up of members 
immediately took place. The two who 
had introduced me now sought me out. 

‘** We are all about to adjourn from 
labour to refreshment,” said one. 
“Is there any friend among our 
members with whom you would like 
to sit ?’ 


‘** No,” I replied, “‘ I do not know a 
soul in the whole city. I came up 
to-day from the western country, and 
expect to begin attendance at the 
University to-morrow.” 

“Ah,” said my new friend, “ then 
that’s why you came to this Lodge. 
We call ourselves the Educational 
Lodge of the city .” 

*“* Then I hope that’s a good omen,” 
I replied. “‘I must admit I made 
my choice in ignorance. The man 
downstairs mentioned the Lodges in 
session, and I chose this one purely 
by accident.” 

‘In that case,” continued the one 
that had spoken, “we'll place you 
beside Professor Bruit.” 

** Nonsense,”’ cried the other, “if 
he attends the University for the 
next three or four years, he’ll see 
more than enough of Bruit, who’s as 
dry as a stick. We can do better for 
him than that. Let us introduce him 
to Dr. Darnell. He has some sense 
of humour.” 

“You forget,” objected the first, 
“that the doctor’s own institution 
opens this week, and he is always 
like a bear for several days before.” 

“Oh, come now,” his colleague 
protested, ‘“‘ I never knew the Doctor 
bring his renowned discipline into a 
Lodge room. He is a Prince of 
Schoolmasters, but he mixes with us 
incog. and leaves the pedagogue at 
home.” 

I threw a dash of oil on the waves 
of discussion. 

““T am myself in a small way a 
peasant of schoolmasters, so I insist 
on meeting my Prince.” 

The two men laughed, and the one 
who had demurred said : 

“That settles it, you are the 
victim of Dr. Darnell,’’ and with this 
he hailed a man whom I had already 
differentiated from the rest, wonder- 
ing who he was. The crowd in the 
Lodge room was filtering through an 
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open doorway, which gave a glimpse 
beyond of a long table, set for supper. 
Dr. Darnell seemed to have forgotten 
all about the call from labour to 
refreshment, for, quite alone,- he 
paced up and down the emptying 
Lodge room, with head bent and hands 
clasped behind him, meditating on 
some problem with a deeply marked 
frown on his broad brow, seemingly 
as oblivious of companionship as if 
he wete alone in his own study. The 
dome of his head was bald, and on 
each side of his face stood out brist- 
ling whiskers of an aggressive red. 
His features were strongly marked 
and clean-cut, and his eyes, when he 
raised them from the floor, seemed to 
scintillate with chilly grey light that 
penetrated me like X-rays. When he 
was aroused from his reverie, intro- 
duced, and had turned his regard 
upon me, I felt, under that flash of 
appraisement, that I was instant- 
aneously judged, condemned and cast 


aside. My sponsor gave me a genial 
introduction. 
** Dr. Darnell,” he said, “‘ I want 


to make you acquainted with 
Brother Thomas Prentiss, who comes 
from the western land, and has 
journeyed to the East, like a true 
member of our fraternity, in quest of 
wise men, and so we _ instantly 
thought of you.” 

“Ah,” said the LL.D., and if 
brevity is the soul 0: wit, the Doctor 
of Law had scored in his curt salu- 
tation. He shook hands with no undue 
cordiality, and bestowed upon me 
another lancelike glance, which the 
two men simultaneously interpreted, 
and one of them hastened to reassure 
the Prince of Schoolmasters. 

‘“* Mr. Prentiss is not coming under 
your tutelage, Doctor, but aspires to be 
an undergraduate at the University.” 

** Ah,” said the Doctor again, giv- 
ing a slight inflection of relief to 
the exclamation. 
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Our quartette now moved towards 
the dining room, my conductors vy- 
ing with each other in cheerful con- 
versation about nothing in particular, 
probably to mitigate the frigid recep- 
tion accorded me by the learned 
Doctor of Law, while one at least may 
have cherished a hope that the Doctor 
himself would thaw even slightly, and 
merit the reputation he had received 
of being a humorist, but he walked 
in silence to the table, and contented 
himself by indicating the chair adjoin- 
ing him, with a wave of his hand. 
Upon this chair I seated myself, as 
tongue-tied as he, and we were left 
by the other two to make the best of 
it. I deeply regretted that I had 
paraded my University aspirations to 
the examiners, who seemed to be 
cheerful, common-place persons of a 
companionable nature, and therefore 
blithe company, whom I should have 
preferred to the taciturn pundit 
seated beside me. 

The feast was very simple ; sand- 
wiches of various kinds, white and 
brown bread, and pressed beef. For 
drink we were given the choice of 
coffee,. beer or Rhine wine, and I saw 
that the majority of my brethren 
on each side of the long table took the 
wine in glasses of a peculiar shape 
that was new to me. Up to this point 
in my existence I had never tasted 
any beverage that was intoxicating 
in its nature, so I bespoke a glass of 
wine without the least intention of 
emptying it, resolving to satisfy my 
curiosity with a sip, and then fall 
back upon the more familiar coffee. 
I had an idea that wine was a seduc- 
tive fluid of such enticing qualities 
that if once a man indulged in it he 
needed great strength of mind to 
withstand the liquid lure that would 
ultimately draw him on to destruc- 
tion. I was sure I possessed great 
strength of mind, and therefore might 
with safety dally for one brief moment 
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with the charmer, and so. gather a 
new experience. I expected it to taste 
like a glorified, sublimely sweet lemon- 
ade, and was certain that a thimble- 
ful would not make an inebriate of 
me. If there was exhilaration in the 
cup, I wanted it then, for a deep 
depression weighed upon me, and the 
loneliness of the streets had returned. 
I was with the brethren, but not of 
them. Every man there except myself 
was acquainted with the others, 
while I was a stranger within the 
gates, and as the very name of the 
Rhine possessed an aroma of romance, 
of old-world medizvalism, I took to 
the cup, hoping in my moderation 
that it would cheer but not inebriate 
me. 

**So here’s to the brew of history 
and of fiction,”’ said I to myself. 

Another disappointment awaited 
me. Could this sour, otherwise taste- 
less stuff be the Rhine wine celebrated 


in song by the great poets? I could 


scarcely swallow it. The Doctor on 
my left was comforting himself with 
a tankard of beer. He asked me curtly 
how | iiked the city, and in the midst 
of answering, I saw he was not, listen- 
ing, and he paid no heed when my 
sentence stopped abruptly in the 
middle. I suppose some problem was 
occupying his mind, but every now 
and then a consciousness that he was 
by way of being my host seemed to 
prick him, arousing him momenta ily 
to a sense of duty, whereupon he 
shot a quick question at me, and 
relapsed into his reverie during my 
answer. 

**Do you go to church ? ” was his 
unexpected demand. 

At the time I was feeling particu- 
larly wicked, because of the glass of 
wine at my elbow. 

‘* Yes,” I answered, so shortly that 
he had not time to slip into his brown 
study again. 

““T am Rector of Holy Trinity,” he 
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snapped. ‘* Many University students 
attend. I shall be pleased to see you 
there any Sunday.” 

“Thank you,” said I. 

So He was a clergyman. I had 
gathered from what the two men said 
that he was connected with some 
educational institution, but the dis- 
cipline they spoke of doubtless meant 
church discipline. In calling him the 
Prince of Schoolmasters they probably 
referred to a former occupation, for 
many of our ministers had graduated 
from the teacher’s desk. I caught 
myself wondering what sort of ser- 
mons he preached, and arrived at the 
conclusion that he would come out 
strong in the denunciation of his 
fellow creatures. I had never before 
met a man who made me feel so 
absolutely worthless, and, of a con- 
sequence, so despondent and gloomy. 
I knew I was going to fail in this 
city. My place was in the rural com- 
munity which I had so heedlessly 
deserted. How could I hope to com- 
pete with such alert and capable 
men as lined this table? An air of 
prosperity surrounded each. I had 
heard more than one called by a well- 
known name, and others I recognised 
by having seen their pictures in the 
newspapers, but instead of being 
inspired I was humbled and crushed. 
My lips were dry, and my throat 
parched with the hot discomfort that 
filled my frame at being unable to 
say a word or a sentence that was 
worth listening to, and although 
half the glass of Rhine wine was gone 
I took another sip, for sour and 
noxious as it was, it still moistened 
the vocal cords if my benumbed brain 
should give them any work to do. 
The confusion at my own unworthi- 
ness was masked by the ever-increas- 
ing volume of conversation up and 
down the table. There broke out 
bursts of laughter every now and then 
as someone told a good story, and I 
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could not but smile in sympathy, 
wishing luck had placed me in one or 
other of the groups to hear the tales. 
Imperceptibly my spirits began to 
rise. After all, the hope of the city 
lay in its diet of youth from the 
country. The man whom they called 
Senator at the upper end of the table, 
one of those I had recognised from 
his portrait, I remembered now had 
worked as a lad at the carpenter’s 
bench, and there he sat, a rubicund 
millionaire, and a power in the polit- 
ical world; stout, it is true, but 
laughing with the heartiness ef a boy 
as he tossed off his Rhine wine. 
Gazing intently at him, his eyes met 
mine, as is so often the case. Witha 
smile he raised his glass. 

“I drink wine with you, sir,” he 
said. 

I noticed my own glass was full 
again. I lifted it, saluted him in 
return, and drank. After all, it 
wasn’t so sour as I first thought it 


to be. Why should I allow myself to 
be depressed by the discourtesy of 
any Doctor of Divinity, and mentally 
I used the two ‘d’s’ to indicate an 
adjective before the term. Curse his 
patronage and his estimate, and his 


sizing up! A man’s a man for a’ 
that, and I was as good as he, and 
probably ran as great a chance of 
salvation. 

“ Are you going in for a B.A. ?” I 
I heard him say. 

“No, C.E.” 

“But they don’t teach civil en- 
gineering at our University College.” 

“IT beg your pardon, sir, they do. 
I wrote to the University and received 
printed particulars of the C.E. course. 
It takes two years.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the 
Doctor, with the frown of a man who 
does not like to be contradicted. 
‘“* The University examines and con- 
fers the degree, but University Coilege 
does not teach civil engineering.” 


I laughed, and patted him on the 
shoulder. He seemed to stiffen under 
my touch, and an expression came into 
his face that would have frozen an 
ordinary man, but it seemed to me as 
comical as that of a clown in a circus. 

** My dear Doctor,” I cried. “‘ There 
are still a lot of things for you to 
learn in this world.” 

I had conquered him at last. He 
drew a deep sigh. 

“That is true, that is true,” he 
said, almost in a whisper. 

“ After all,” thought I to myself, 
“there’s nothing like standing up to 
these chaps who think they can put 
other fellows down. I have shown 
him I am not such a fool as I look.” 

A group opposite, who had noticed 
my condescending salutation of the 
Doctor, at first with amazement, as 
if they were witnessing something 
never seen before, which indeed was 
the case, now shook with laughter, 
raised their glasses and we drank 
together. At last everyone rose to his 
feet. The Master had given a toast, 
and we all drank. 

“Gentlemen, you may smoke,” he 
said, as we sat down again. And now 
a tall man was on his feet amidst a 
great rattle of tankards on the table, 
and he sang in a deep, strong, bass 
voice of which I had never heard the 
equal, never heretofore had _ sus- 
pected there could be such singing; 


My home is in the cellar here, 
Upon a cask I’m seated, 
And every wine that heart can cheer 
To me is freely meted. 
The cellar man deserves my praise 
From duty never shrinking, 
He deftly fills the glass I raise 
When I’m drinking, drinking, drinking. 


Good lord, this was glorious ! Here 
was where the city outdid the country. 
We had nothing like it where I came 
from. As he sat down amidst well- 
earned applause, “ Bravo!” I shouted, 
** Bravo !”’ and the cry was taken up. 
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“Encore!” I roared. They would 
see I understood one French word, 
at least. 

“Encore, encore!” shouted the 
rest, and the singer, with a smile of 
gratification, was on his feet again, 
bowing diagonally along the table 
to me. I held aloft the Rhine wine, 
and spilled a little down my sleeve. 
Again we were favoured with a 
magnificent bass song. 

“ By Jove, that was good,” I said 
to the Doctor 

The tobacco smoke had become so 
thick that it seemed to obscure my 
vision a little, but the Doctor’s face 
reminded me somehow of cast-iron. 
This being funny, I quite naturally 
laughed, but my attention was turned 
to the Master, who was on his feet 
again. He said something about their 
hospitable order, and their delight in 
welcoming the stranger. All men were 
brothers. It was his pleasure to 
propose the health of their guest, 
coupled with the name of the gentle- 
man from the west. 

I was about to rise, when I felt a 
grip of steel on my left wrist. For 
some reason the Doctor was holding 
me down in my chair, and when he 
himself rose he placed his right hand 
on my shoulder that I might be kept 
there. They drank, there was a cheer, 
and they all sat down again. The 
chairman spoke my name and a cry 
of ‘‘ Prentiss! Prentiss!” echoed 
along the table. 

This was not the first time I had 
addressed an assembly with more or 
less success. On former occasions I 
had spoken on my feet to uncritical 
gatherings composed of friends, neigh- 
bours and acquaintances, yet I had 
always approached the platform with 
a feeling of trepidation. Here I was 
to hold forth to a much more import- 
ant audience than I had ever before 
faced, yet all diffidence had vanished. 
Never had my mind been so diabolic- 


ally clear. Never before had such 
barbed shafts of wit lain ready for 
my use, and probably never again 
would such a store-house of humorous 
anecdotes to emphasise my points 
hold its doors open for me. For once 
the hour and the man had coincided. 
Fear and humility had vanished, and 
in their place had come a malignant 
determination to show Doctor Darnell 
that I was a person to be reckoned 
with. All the rest of the audience 
were merely the strings of the harp 
I would play upon, but Dr. Darnell, 
LL.D., I would make sit up as surely 
as he had held me down physically a 
moment before, and held me down 
mentally the whole evening. In this 
mellow glow of self-satisfaction there 
was only one thing that troubled me. 
My knees had become universal 
joints, and I knew if they got the 
slightest encouragement they would 
certainly give way in some unex- 
pected direction, backwards, for in- 
stance, like the hind legs of a horse. It 
was annoying that at the very mo- 
ment I had reached the apex of mental 
perfection my legs should unex- 
pectedly show signs of refusing to 
support a brain animated by such 
genius. However, by holding them 
excessively rigid, I hoped to control 
those joints which had so surprisingly 
developed ball bearings during the 
evening. The silence showed me it 
was time to begin. My voice, although 
it proved far off, was nevertheless 
as flexible as my _ knee-joints, and 
much more under control. I do not 
remember a word I said, but I knew 
from the second sentence that I had 
gripped my audience. Then there was 
a ripple of laughter, and a few mo- 
ments later a roar, and from that time 
on until the conclusion, my address 
and my stories were given in the inter- 
vals between laughter and applause. 
I had my hearers on the run, and 
knew it, exultant, monarch of all I 
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surveyed. At last I launched my 
supreme story. I had intended that 
for the end, but now I saw I was so 
great an orator that I could speak 
to them all night. In the tempest 
of sound that followed the narrative I 
again felt the steel grip on my wrist, 
and a slight downward jerk. I had 
no intention of taking my seat, but 
that jerk was something my knees had 
not calculated upon, and they spread. 
Seated thus, entirely contrary to my 
intention, I turned round fiercely to 
the Doctor, and was astonished dimly 
to perceive that those eagle eves were 
moist, and yet sparkled with that 
indication of humour with which he 
had been accredited, but all sign of 
which had hitherto been lacking. In 
the tumultuous uproar which con- 
tinued, and continued, his whisper 
came sharp as a lancet to my con- 
sciousness. 

“It’s all right, my boy. The suc- 
cess of a speech depends on knowing 
when to sit down. Don’t open your 
mouth again to-night either to drink 
or speak, and you will have scored 
one of the finest oratorical successes 
I have ever heard.” 

I drew a deep breath of satisfaction, 
partially realising that it was this 
man’s commendation I had _ been 
working for, and not the boisterous 
applause I was receiving. I heard 
the strains of “‘ For he’s a jolly good 
fellow,” and then came hand-shaking 
which chased away for the time a 
languorous desire for going to sleep. 
They helped me on with my overcoat, 
which was unduly heavy, and I 
doubted if it were mine. I think there 
was some friendly competition about 
seeing me to my hotel, but drowsy as 
I was, I remember Dr. Darnell’s 
decided dictum that this pleasure 
devolved upon him. When we reached 
the street the keen, cold air roused 
me for the moment, but the increased 
frost had made the pavement under- 
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foot slippery and difficult to stand 
on. 

** You'd better take my arm,” said 
the Doctor. 

“Then we’ll both fall,’ I laughed. 
“The ground is as slippery for you 
as for me.” 

“‘ Not to-night,” replied the Doctor 
grimly. 

The street was silent and deserted. 
I was still baffled by the trouble with 
my knees and was seized with a 
great desire to collapse, and let it 
go at that. A wave of oblivion came 
over me like a whiff of laughing gas, 
and unexpectedly I found myself 
standing in the dimly-lit hall of the 
hotel, and by a mysterious necro- 
mancy which I could not fathom, the 
Doctor had been transmogrified into 
a porter who seemingly wished to 
conduct me to my room, an offer 
that I rejected with some indignation. 
The man, in a huff, said, “‘ Oh, very 
well. No use of making a fuss about 
it,’ and I walked, stiff and dignified, 
in a straight line down the hall to 
the stairway, humming nonchalantly, 
** My home is in this cellar here,” to 
show the porter, who was undoubtedly 
gazing after me, that I knew what 
I was about; then, fearing a trap 
door, for there is more wickedness in 
cities than in the country, I cautiously 
climbed the stairs on hands and knees, 
thus anticipating Mr. David Balfour’s 
ascent of his uncle’s ruined stair. 
I reached my room triumphant. 


CHAPTER II. 
Down came the storm and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength.— 
Wreck of the Hesperus. 

The annals of next morning have fre- 
quently been written, and are sad read- 
ing. I regret for the sake of the warning 
they might convey that my experi- 
ences differed from those of the 
printed word. Perhaps my strenuous 
rural training had warded off the 
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effects I was entitled to, for I had no 
headache, no parched throat, or 
woolly feeling in the mouth, and no 
remorse. I confess to some uneasi- 
ness regarding what I had said the 
night before, of which not the faintest 
recollection remained, beyond a misty 
remembrance of being on my feet, 
having trouble with my knees, and 
talking. Not one of those who were 
gathered round the table could I 
recognise if I met him again, except 
Dr. Darnell, who remained in my 
mind vivid as chiselled marble, and I 
prayed I might never more on this 
earth encounter him; indeed, the 
chance of a future meeting was so 
remote that I brushed my uneasiness 
aside, and set my face towards the 
future. One conventional thing I 
did, which was to resolve I should 
never look upon the wine again, when 
it was white or red, and thus obey the 
scriptures. 

I was astonished to find myself 
with my clothes and boots on. The 
wonder was that I had escaped 
freezing, for the morning was in- 
tensely cold, and although the sun 
shone brilliantly outside, its rays 
made no impression on the frosted 
pane, and my pitcher was full of 
solid ice. I rang for something more 
liquid, and took a long draught of 
it when it arrived, with a keen enjoy- 
ment of its cool refreshment. A 
wash and brush-up, a clean collar 
and tie prepared me for the hot break- 
fast downstairs to which a rural 
appetite did ample justice. Yester- 
day was a day that did not count;a 
mere interlude between the end of 
one section of life and the beginning 
of another, and so out into the street, 
breathing an air so crisp and exhilarat- 
ing that it almost became competitor 
to the Rhine wine. __ Early as it was, 
the streets were already thronged. 
This thoroughfare appeared to be the 
busiest in the world, and the huge 


commercial buildings on either side 
spoke of unlimited wealth to a young 
fellow with very little money at his 
command. I was keenly enjoying the 
novelty of my environment when I 
became suddenly aware of a beaming 
face and an outstretched hand. 

““Good morning, I’m glad to. see 
you looking as fresh as a snow-drift.” 

** Not as white, I hope.” 

“No, you’re all right, and a good 
healthful colour. I say, my son, you 
did rub it into old Darnell last night. 
I never enjoyed myself so much in 
my life. You see, he’s rather sarcastic 
sometimes, and to tell you the truth, 
we're all a little afraid of him. They 
say his books on education are AT, 
though I’ve never read any of them 
myself, and to see you take him on 
his own ground, and simply mop the 
floor with him, was too rich for words, 
and I tell you, my boy, I agree with 
every word you said, and so did 
everyone there.” 

“Did they ?” I gasped. 

“Yes, your comparison of the 
teacher and the preacher was masterly. 
Of course, as you said, the future of 
the nation rests with the teacher, and 
not with the preacher. The one 
works with humanity at the malleable 
age, the other attempts to influence 
those whose characters and opinions 
are hardened and fixed, but the 
moment we realised old Darnell was 
having some home truths thrust upon 
him, which many of us had thought, 
but none dared say, the interest was 
intensified. You should have seen 
his face. It was a study in conflicting 
emotions. You see, he is not only one 
of our leading clergymen, but also 
perhaps our most notable teacher, so 
while you were scoring off one half of 
him, as it were, you pleased the other 
half, and I could see the old man 
didn’t quite know how to take it. 
I saw a look almost of terror come into 
his eyes when you began to tell 
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stories. I suppose he thought that 
finding yourself in the company of 
men —oh, well, I don’t know what he 
thought—but as the stories were all 
right, he laughed just as heartily as 
any one. You must join our Lodge. 
Get a demit from the Temple you hail 
from, and be one of us while you’re in 
the city.” 

I shook my head. “ I’ve no money 
to spare,” I said. “I have two 
strenuous years ahead of me at the 
University, and just barely enough to 
carry me through with the strictest 
economy.” 

** Are you on your way to the Uni- 
versity now ?” 

* Yes.” 

The man looked at me with that 
expression of envy which elderly 


middle-age sometimes regards ambi- 
tious youth. ; 

‘Lucky devil,” he said. 

** Are you on your way to business 
so early as this ?” 


“Yes,” he replied. “I generally 
get there before my clerks do. That’s 
my establishment,” and he waved his 
hand towards an immense block that 
housed a hive of retail industries. 

** Are you the owner of that name ?” 
I asked, nodding towards the huge 
sign across the end of the store to- 
wards us, familiar in big letters on 
the advertising pages of the daily 
papers. 

** Yes,” he replied. 

“Lucky devil,” said I, and we 
laughed and parted, never to meet 
again. 

So now I knew the subject of my 
discourse, and it frightened me to 
think that a man might lose touch 
with his brain, and remember nothing 
of what he had spoken. Again I 
resolved to leave wine alone in future, 
thanking my stars that I had seem- 
ingly got off so cheaply in my first 
encounter. 

All was bustle and rush when I 
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reached the University. The splendid 
edifice seemed to me as soul satisfying 
in the sunlight as it had appeared in 
the mystery of the night before, and 
the interior was no less impressive 
and medieval than the outside. Just 
within the hall a group of young 
men were studying written and 
printed communications tacked to a 
notice board against the wall. An- 
other boisterous company besieged 
the door of some official near the 
entrance, who was breathless and 
worried answering questions. I wished 
to put a few queries to this official 
myself, but I thought I had better 
wait until the present scramble was 
done with. 

Groups of three and four stood 
here and there exchanging greetings 
after the Christmas holidays. Solitary 
studious individuals paced slowly up 
and down reading, or sat with books 
in the embrasures of the mullioned 
windows. 

I had come from a land of wood. 
The houses were of wood smoothed 
by the plane; the much larger barns 
were of rough wood from the saw, 
the former painted white, sometimes 
with shutters of green, the latter 
rarely touched even by whitewash. 
Here and there the log house still 
existed, and the framed house was 
considered a long stride towards a 
more perfect civilisation. In our 
building out west, there had been 
little attempt at ornamentation, ex- 
cept, perhaps, at the cornices. 

The architectural aspect of the 
western landscape was strictly utili- 
tarian, and the houses were so much 
alike that they might all have been 
built by the same man, which, indeed, 
within the range of eye, they usually 
were. Every carpenter was his own 
architect, an art in which he had 
received not the slightest training, nor 
did he or his clients feel the least need 
of it. To-day, in the same district, 
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there is an era of brick, supposed to 
be another step forward. 

Here then I stood in an edifice of 
hewn, rough, and carven stone, with 
stained glass windows, with cloisters, 
with long echoing halls, with ceilings 
of timber. The architect, I was told, 
had wandered in Europe, visiting 
ancient seats of learning, and here, 
from the Aladdin’s lamp of his ex- 
perience, had conjured up in the new 
world a dream of the old. I had always 
loved to read of bygone times, and 
in spite of the modern young men 
round me, in spite of my own modern- 
ness, and in the teeth of the fact that 
I was about to begin the study of the 
most unromantic, practical profession 
in the world, the glamour of medizval- 
ism was over me, and I felt as if I 
were taking part in some pageant of 
the past in a mouldering castle or 
college, or monastery. It seemed 
incredible that such luck should be 
mine, and I found it difficult to under- 
stand the nonchalant air with which 
my fellow students bore their great 
privilege, feeling certain it would 
never become common to me through 
months of custom. 

In the midst of my exultation, a 
deep bell tolled in the Norman tower. 
The solemn sonorousness of the peal 
was in keeping with the character of 
the place, falling mellow on the ear 
like the note of a distant cathedral 
chime. 

While the air still quivered with 
melody the hall emptied itself, the 
scholars, active and passive, troop- 
ing off in one direction or the 
other, until I found myself deserted. 
School had begun. I sought the man 
in the little office to learn my own 
part in the programme, but he also 
had disappeared. I went down the 
hall, and caught a glimpse of a belated 
student’s coat-tails whisking up a 
stair. Him I followed, and came at 


last through an open door into the 
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upper part of what looked like the 
gallery of a theatre, where I sank 
unobserved on the end of the upper- 
most semi-circular seat. The class 
was all assembled in curved terraces 
step by step below me and at the 
bottom on a little platform stood a 
middle-aged man talking in an easy 
conversational tone about Roman 
history. I had evidently got into a 
room that I would not see again, for, 
excellent road builders as the Romans 
undoubtedly were, the record of their 
strenuous lives would be of small 
assistance in aiding me to pass an 
examination in civil engineering. 
However, the lecture was interesting, 
and I sat out the session even though 
I had no blank book in which to take 
down those notes that kept all the 
others busily employed. 

I next drifted into a class room 
devoted to chemistry, and there felt 
more at home, for I was reasonably 
well versed in the subject. I was 
fascinated by the personality of the 
grim old man whose spectacled eyes 
glared upon me now and then, for 
he was of sinister celebrity in our 
land. Something of the mantle of 
the hangman fell in invisible folds 
from his shoulders. In murder cases, 
where poison had been used, his un- 
erring analysis had sent many a 
criminal to the gallows. On a table 
by his side stood some instruments of 
glass, and a servitor handed to him 
this or that as he needed it, or brought 
from the laboratory whatever had 
been forgotten, or was suddenly re- 
quired. I think it was not imagination 
that gave me the impression of his 
glasses flashing oftener at me than at 
anyone else in that gallery, for at 
last he whispered to his underling, 
who disappeared at once and returned 
shortly afterempty-handed. The keen- 
eyed old professor had detected a 
foreign body in the human mixture 
before him. ° 
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Absorbed in an experiment, I was 
startled by a slight tap on the shoulder 
almost as if the analysis before me 
had passed upon my case and now 
I was arrested in the name of the 
law. Looking round, I saw that the 
official of the little office near the 
entrance had tip-toed in. He mo- 
tioned with his finger for me to follow 
him. I did so without disturbing the 
class, and caught another dazzling 
glance from the spectacles as I de- 
parted. That glance sent a shiver of 
apprehension down my spine, for 
the grisly Professor, with his long 
claws and his hooked nose, looked 
like some ill-omened bird of prey who 
would yet be my undoing unless I used 
the pistol instead of poison. 

My conductor, without a word, 
led me along the hall, and knocked at 
a door, opened it softly, ushering me 
in with a slight wave of the hand, 
closing the door in silence when I had 
entered. I found myself in a small, 
extremely cosy library, oblong in 
shape, lined with books in rich lea- 
thern bindings. An open fire burned 
brightly on the hearth, at the further 
end, and before it stood a man who 
was, I surmised at once, and correctly, 
the Head of the University. His face 
resembled that of Mr. Gladstone, and 
was surrounded by a plentiful crop 
of hair, pure white. His whole atti- 
tude and expression may be summed 
up in the one word, benign. Instinct- 
ively a person liked him and trusted 
him. His feet were set well apart, 
his back to the blaze, and with the 
forefinger of his right hand he was 
tapping the lid of a snuff box, looking 
at me the while over the top of his 
glasses with a most benevolent regard. 
A slight smile hovered about his lips, 
aiding and abetting an equally slight 
twinkle in the eye, as if the snuff 
were particularly good which he was 
now partaking by shaking forefinger 
and thumb alternately at each nostril. 


“‘ T think I have not had the pleasure 
of meeting you before,” he began, and 
his velvet tones gave one the impres- 
sion that this had been a great depriv- 
ation, now happily ended. He tapped 
the snuff-box again, and treated him- 
self with an air of distinction to an- 
other duplex inhalation. 

“IT am here,” I said, “to begin a 
two years’ course in civil engineering.” 

“Ah,” said the old gentleman, 
the exclamation long-drawn out, the 
pinch of snuff arrested midway be- 
tween the box and the nose. “ The 
University grants the degree, but 
civil engineering is not yet taught 
in the college. Not yet, not yet.” 

He lingered over the words, with an 
intonation of regret. The smile faded 
from his lips, and the twinkle from 
his eye, for my face must have shown 
my bitter disappointment. It was 
the same information that I had so 
light-heartedly received the night 
before from Doctor Darnell, and to 
which I had paid so little heed that 
it had not served even to soften the 
blow when authoritatively it fell. 

“Thank you, sir. Good-day,” was 
all I could bring myself to say. I 
reached for the door-handle, and had 


‘some difficulty in finding it. He saw 


I was hard hit. 

“One moment,” he said, and I 
faced him again. He was taking 
great pinches of snuff with reckless 
extravagance from the open box, and 
the powder was descending from 
finger and thumb in a drizzling brown 
mist. 

“Excuse my indulgence,” he con- 
tinued. “The infirmity of an old 
man. Ah, my young friend, beware 
of traffic with tobacco in any form. At 
first it is an insidious, stealthy friend, 
then a domineering tyrant.” 

Between every few words he was 
shaking the stimulant into one nostril, 
then into the other, bending his atten- 


.tion to this rather than to what he 
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was saying, but I knew that he was — 


merely giving me a chance to recover 
my composure. Real sympathy and 
the odour of snuff permeated the air. 
At last he closed the box with a click, 
and placed it with some force on the 
mantelpiece at his back.” 

** Get thee behind me, Satan,” he 
murmured with that winning smile 
of his, as he dusted coat and waist- 
coat with his fingers, and at last he 
drew an old-fashioned brown silk 
handkerchief from his coat tails, and 
blew into it a blast like a trumpet 
call. When once more he looked at 
me over his glasses, and saw some- 
thing remotely resembling a smile on 
my own face, he cried heartily : 

“That’s right, that’s right. We 
are a new country, you see, and must 
creep before we walk. We take the 
name of University, although our 
teaching is not so universal as it 
should be. All will come in time, no 
doubt. With our undeveloped west, 


civil engineering is doubtless one of 
the great professions of the future, 
and there are those who say that 
instruction inthis and other similar 
branches is much more to the pur- 
pose than the study of Latin or 
Greek, which we are so fond of here. 


Perhaps so, perhaps so. I am old- 
fashioned, and love the classics. There 
is a bright side to everything if we 
can but see it. If you apprentice 
yourself for two years to a civil 
engineer or a land surveyor you will 
get an education such as no college 
can bestow. You will learn the things 
by doing them, and when you come 
up to our periodical examinations, 
your pen will describe in your own 
words the actions your hand has 
already performed, and that, I assure 
you, is better than learning from 
books. But study the books in your 
spare time. I will give you a list of 
them.” 
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“*T already have it,” I interrupted. 
It was the printed slip that had 
originally misled my ignorance. 

“Very well.. Study those books 
diligently, and come up for your 
exams when you think you can pass 
them.” 

During this useful and kindly 
exordium his right hand was search- 
ing nervously and doubtless uncon- 
sciously for the snuff-box at the rear. 

“Sir,” I said, “I thank you very 
much for what you have told me. I 
shall need to think a little over the 
situation before I decide what to do. 
And now, if I may carry away with 
me the knowledge that your hand 
has found the snuff-box, I shall bid 
you good-bye with a lighter heart 
than I possessed a few minutes ago.” 

The old gentleman laughed heartily, 
and with a sigh of relief turned to 
the mantelshelf, but the snuff-box 
was not there. The laugh stopped 
abruptly, and a look of almost -con- 
sternation came into his eyes. 

“Can I have knocked it down ? ” 
he cried, glancing at the empty 
hearth beneath him, then he suddenly 
opened his left hand and disclosed 
the little box. 

“However did it get there ?” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Surely a case of the right 
hand not knowing what the left did.” 
But he refrained from indulging in 
his infirmity, as he called it. Coming 
forward he clasped me by the hand. 
““I am very sorry,” he said, “ that 
we lose you for the moment. Perhaps 
some day we may see you here again, 
going in for the Arts course if the 
apprenticeship should prove disap- 
pointing. And now good-bye. 

He held the door open for me, and 
as I walked down the echoing hall I 
heard the vigorous tapping of his 
fingers on the lid of the snuff-box_ 
before he closed the door. So ended 
my University career of half a day. 


(To be continued.) $2 
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ONE GLIMPSE OF HIGH L 


By ST. 


JOHN BRADNER 


Illustrated by A. R, Holroyd 


HERE is a secluded part of 
St. James’s Park, where, 


screened by trees and shrub- 

bery, a bench has_ been 
placed, and any person seated thereon 
enjoys an immediate view of the 
artificial lake, with its swans, ducks, 
and wild fowl. A gravel path passes 
this bench between it and the water, 
and now and then someone strolls 
along the path, but usually there is 
no such traffic here as that which 
flows over the bridge, where pedes- 
trians find a short cut from Piccadilly 
to the Victoria Station district. 

A girl of rare beauty and dignity of 
bearing sat on this bench and gazed 
dreamily at the view before her. She 
was dressed with an air of distinction, 
and a connoisseur in costumes would 


have read Paris in the exquisitely 
fitting garments she wore. Her 
fashionable hat formed an appropriate 
climax to a toilette that characterised 
her as a woman of taste, and it set 
off her abundant wealth of tawny- 
bronze hair, as the perfection of art 
always enhances the perfection of 
nature. Young women, quite plainly 
in a more humble station of life, 
passing down the path, cast envious 
glances at the slightly disdainful 
figure seated there, but the lady of 
the bronze locks, her splendid eyes 
fixed on the distance, was entirely 
without cognizance of these promen- 
aders’ existence. An open book lay 
face downwards on the bench beside 
her. She had tired of reading, and 
now her thoughts engrossed her ; 
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perplexing thoughts, even disturbing 
thoughts, if one might judge by the 
slight wrinkle on her fair brow, and 
Edward Totley, passing her for the 
fifth time, could not but notice this 
distraction of expression, wondering 
if it betokened knowledge of his 
frequent saunterings back and forth, 
and whether this made the chances 
of inaugurating an acquaintance with 
the haughty beauty more or less 
difficult. 

At last his opportunity came, and 
he seized it with almost overdone 
avidity. A sudden movement on the 
part of the sitter disturbed the 
balance of the book by her side. It 
rocked for a brief instant on the edge 
of the bench, then fell to the gravel. 
Totley sprang forward, stooped, 
picked up the volume, and, with a 
bow that subtly suggested the shop- 
walker trying to be more than 
ordinarily polite, handed it to her, 
saying : 

** Your book, I think, Miss.” 

She glanced carelessly at the 
volume, probably had forgotten all 
about it, then her fine eyes surveyed 
the young man before her from head 
to foot, and he reddened slightly 
under a scrutiny which seemed to 
appraise him at slight value, and 
cast him aside. 

* Thanks,”’ she said coldly. 

She did not take the book, but 
there was dismissal in her glance, 
and dismissal in the one careless word 
she had drawled. But the young 
man, abashed as he was, did not take 
his departure, nor place the book 
once more on the bench, as perhaps 
he should have done if he had been 
as truly courteous as he wished his 
suave bow to indicate. He looked 
at the title in gold at thé back of the 
book. 

** Ah,” he said, witha certain radi- 
ance of expression, “I see you are 
an admirer of the great Cora Parilla.” 


The young lady slightly raised her 
eyebrows, and an expression of annoy- 
ance, which for a brief instant swept 
over her face, departed as quickly as 
it came. A slight glimmer of amuse- 
ment played for a moment around 
those delicately chiselled lips. Here 
before her stood something new and 
unusual in her experience. She 


seemed to enjoy his increasing con- 
as time passed before 


fusion she 
replied. 

**T do not aspire to be an admirer 
of Miss Parilla, although I have been 
given to understand that her works 
are extremely popular with the middle 
classes.” * 

“They are that,” said the young 
man with fervour. “I like them 
myself.” 

The young lady inclined her head, 
more perhaps to conceal the flicker 
of amusement which illuminated her 
highly bred face. 

‘* T can quite believe that,” she said, 
“but I am reading this work, en- 
deavouring to obtain some idea of 
the point of view of those who 
labour.” 

“ Really ?” cried the young man 
“Why, I read them for exactly the 
opposite reason. They give such 
grand pictures of the expensive lives 
led by our aristocracy and people of 
wealth. For instance, where can you 
find such impressive language as that 
used in describing the grandeur of 
the ball at the Duke of Tottenham’s 
town house ? ” 

For the first time during this 
impromptu conversation, a real smile 
illuminated the countenance .of the 
lady. 

“His Grace the original of the 
character called the Duke of Totten- 
ham in this book is a very old and 
dear friend of mine. The charming 
old man is slightly deaf, but neverthe- 
less I read to him the grandiloquent 
account to which you have just 
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referred, and the ancient nobleman, 
with his hand to his ear, listened 
attentively. Do you know what his 
criticism was ?” 

“*T do not,” replied the young man 
eagerly, “but I should be much 
interested to learn.” 

The eyes of the young lady grew 
tender as her mind dwelt reminis- 
cently on her elderly but noble 
friend. 

“His Grace dismissed the subject 
with the one expressive word ‘ Rot!’ ” 

“You amaze me,” said the young 
man, with a note of sadness in his 
voice. “‘Am I to understand that 
our aristocracy are given to the use 
of such low—and if I may say so, 
vulgar—expressions, which I thought 
passed current only in Whitechapel.” 

“I regret to say that they do,” 
replied the girl, the smile leaving her 
face. “‘The deterioration of high 


society, in the matter of conversation 


alone, seems to me one of the most 
deplorable signs of the times. I 
attribute it to the advent of Ameri- 
cans with their slang, and to the 
welcome extended by even the most 
select circles to South African people, 
whose only recommendation is their 
wealth. I remember when associa- 
tion with the smart set was not so 
easily attained.” 

“Surely, Madam,” said the young 
man with great deference, “‘ you are 
too young to have seen much change 
at the distinguished altitude at which 
you evidently move.” 

The young woman graciously in- 
clined her head. 

““Eyen in my short life I have 
noticed the decadence. But tell me 
about yourself. May I ask your 
name ? ” 

““T am called Edward Totley, and 
I belong to the drapery department of 
Sherard’s Stores. Indeed, I think, 
Madam, I have had the pleasure of 
seeing you there.” 


’ 
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The young lady slowly shook her 
head. 

“I do most of my shopping in 
Paris,” she said. “I am going there 
to-morrow.” 

“Ah, you are fortunate. I have 
often thought of taking a week-end 
in Paris, but I never seemed to be 
able to spare the money.” 

“TI don’t know that you have 
missed much,” she answered with 
kindly condescension. “I care little 
for Paris except as a shopping centre, 
and to attend the balls at our Em- 
bassy. I much prefer Vienna, or 
even Rome, although in the winter 
Cairo is sometimes worth while.” 

** Why, you must have travelled a 
great deal,” said the young man with 
respectful admiration. 

*“* What else is one to do ?” asked 
the girl, with a slight shrug of her 
shapely shoulders. ‘“* Won’t you sit 
down, Mr.—er—er 7 

“Totley,” prompted the young man. 

“_._ Mr. Totley. Would you 
mind telling me something of your 
mode of life and your aspirations ?” 

Mr. Edward Totley sat down on 
the bench, thanking her for the per- 
mission, and she placed the closed 
volume between them. 

““If I may make so bold,” he 
stammered, “may I venture to ask 
by what term I am to address you ? ” 

“Call me Lady Gladys,” she re- 
plied simply. 

“IT thank your ladyship,” he 
said gratefully. ‘“‘ Well, my mode 
of life is of the simplest. I occupy 
a back room, third flight up, in 
Stanley Street, not far from the 
Stores. I make my own breakfast 
over a spirit lamp, and get to my 
business by eight o’clock prompt.” 

“‘ Surely the Stores do not open at 
that early hour ? ” 

“No, your ladyship, they do not, 
but we must arrive early to arrange 
the fabrics in which we deal.” 
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“SHE HAD TIRED OF READING, AND HER THOUGHTS 
ENGROSSED HER” 


“* How interestit‘g! And lunch ? ” 

“Well, your ladyship, we call it 
dinner, and during the busy season it 
proves a hurried meal. It is enjoyed 
on the premises, and costs from 
eightpence upwards.” 

*““ Dear me, do you mean to tell me 
that a meal can be purchased in 
London for eightpence ? ” 

“Oh, yes, Madam—I mean, your 
ladyship, and they'll do you exceed- 
ingly well for a shilling. Supper I 
generally take at a restaurant, or 
perhaps content myself with a bit of 
bread and cheese in my room.” 


4. R Holroy¥ > — 
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“ Really, I am very much obliged 
to you for this account of the day; 
and now, what are your aspirations, 
Mr. Topness ? ” 

“* Topley, your ladyship.” 

“* Ah, yes, Mr. Topley.” 

**T hope in time, by strict attention 
to business, and an intent to please 
customers, that I may become the 
manager of the department.” 

Her ladyship sighed deeply. 

“You seem to think that an 
ignoble ambition, I fear,” protested 
the future manager. 

“* Indeed, no, you quite mistake my 
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mood. I was contrasting to my own 
disadvantage the useful, industrious 
life you lead as compared with that 
dull, trivial round which circum- 
stances compel me to follow. Dinners, 
balls, receptions, the Riviera, Egypt, 
or Algiers in winter, country house 
party after country house party after 
the season in London, a bit oft 
summer at Trouville or Ostend, 
hunting during the month of the fox, 
and the shooting on the moors or the 
fishing in the lechs and rivers of 
Scotland. Oh, the weariness of it all, 
the weariness of it! The same inane 
people, the same inane remarks, an 
unceasing treadmill of frivolity.” 

** Well, you know, your ladyship, I 
should like to have a taste of it. I 
could do with a bit of tiring of that 
sort, but, my eyes, it must take a pot 
of money.” 

**Oh, money,” cried her ladyship. 
“Yes, I suppose it does. I am at 
least saved any worry about money. 
That is all attended to by my man of 
business. Indeed, when the wealthy 
Baron de Mournville proposed to me 
the other day, I said to him wearily, 
‘Why should we join those two huge 
fortunes, when each of itself is al- 
ready too large,’ and he answered, 
*Egad, your ladyship, the whole 
modern tendency is towards com- 
bination.’ Alas, how can one look 
for unbiassed love amid such an 
environment.” 

“Well, your ladyship, with such 
beauty as you possess, and such 
charm of mind as you have already 
displayed during my short acquaint- 
ance with you, if I had _ the 
courage—— ”’ 

But Lady Gladys interrupted him 
by holding up her slender white hand, 
while an expression of profound ennui 
overspread her fair countenance. 

““Spare me any compliments, I 
beg of you. I have heard them all 
time and again, and in_ various 
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languages, while you, I take it, are 
restricted to English only, which does 
not possess that flexibility that robs 
flattery of its nauseating fulsomeness. 
Cannot you see that although we sit 
here together in the Park, without 
having undergone the formality of an 
introduction, the difference in our 
stations renders it impossible for me 
to regard any attentions I may 
receive as disinterested.” 

“ T fear that is too true,” murmured 
Mr. Topley, drawing a very deep 
breath. “I suppose that any pro- 
testations I might make = 

“Quite so,” interrupted Lady 
Gladys, with a tone of finality. ‘“* Let 
us talk of something else. How is it 
that you, a young man bound down 
by hours, as I may say, are abie to 
spend an afternoon in the Park ? ” 

“Oh, this is my afternoon off. 
Each of us in the drapery department 
has one afternoon a week to himself.” 

** Ah, I see.’’. 

**But it is no less remarkable,” 
continued Mr. Topley, “that your 
ladyship should be here sitting on a 
bench unattended.” 

Her ladyship smiled indulgently. 

‘“* My attendant is not far off,” she 
said. ‘“* Did you come into the Park 
by the entrance near the Ritz 
Hotel.” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Perhaps you failed to notice’a 
large red motor car standing there ? ” 

**T saw it, as a matter of fact. A 
very fine one I judged it to be, with 
a dignified, imperturbable chauffeur 
in brown livery sitting there like a 
statue.” 

“Ah,” said her ladyship, smiling, 
“ that is Fritz—that is my attendant.” 

“Am I to take it that the car is 
yours, my lady?” 

“It is one of mine,” she said, 
rising slowly, “although I think I 
like my black electric brougham 
better. Now I must bid you good- 
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“*A SECOND MEETING IS UNLIKELY. OUR 

PATHS MUST SEVER. GOOD-BYE, AND THANK 

YOU SO MUCH FOR YOUR INTERESTING CON- 
VERSATION.”” 
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I ‘xm due at the Countess 


> 


bye. 
of—— 

Mr. Topley rose also. 

“May I escort you to your car ?”’ 
he asked. 

“No, no, not for worlds. I could 
not have the dignified Fritz think I 
had met you here by appointment, 


and his station in life is such that. 


he would entirely fail to understand 
the casual nature of our meeting, and 
the quite impersonal turn our con- 
versation has taken.” __ 

“May I not accompany you part 
of the way ?” 

“Sir, I trust to your honour 
neither to accompany me nor to 
follow me. If society knew I had 
stationed my motor car there in order 
to meditate upon human problems 
alone in the Park it would think me 
demented. It is my only chance of 
escaping for a moment from the 
treadmill. I carry this book, not to 


read, as you may have surmised, but 
as an excuse for sitting here, gazing 
at those who pass me, and meditating 


on the mystery of their lives. You 
see, Mr. Tottem ~ 

1 “ Totle y, your ladyship.” 

—— You see, Mr. Totley, how I 
have revealed to you my inmost 
thoughts. Do not spoil the sweet 
remembrance of our casual meeting 
by being so banal as to follow me.” 

“May I not hope, your ladyship, 
that we shall meet again ? ”- 

Lady Gladys shook her head, the 
young man thought somewhat sadly. 

“A second meeting is unlikely. 
Our paths must sever. To-morrow 
morning you will be behind your 
counter, and I shall be on the Dover 
express. Good-bye, and thank you 
so much for your interesting con- 
versation.” 

After a momentary hesitation she 
extended her hand to him. He took 
it with a courteous deference that 
seemed to her accustomed eye not 
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entirely composed of a shopman’s 
politeness. He bent and touched the 
dainty fingers with his lips. Next 
instant’ she was gone. When the 
shrubbery screened her from his 
vision the young man ran, not after 
her, as he had been forbidden, but 
along the path which joined the 
broader way that led to Piccadilly. 
His speed to that thoroughfare at- 
tracted some attention from the Park 
police, but he was not interfered with. 
On the opposite side of the street 
from the red motor car, where the 
statuesque chauffeur still held his 
station, he waited. By-and-bye the 
tall and elegant form of her ladyship 
appeared. She cast one brief, ad- 
miring glance at the great red machine 
but instead of taking her seat in it, 
she rapidly crossed the road so 
directly towards the perturbed Mr. 
Totley that for a moment he thought 
she had recognised him, but such was 
not the case. She walked directly 
to the sei vants’ entrance of a mansion, 
and there was met by a flurried man- 
servant, who spoke so loudly that 
Mr. Totley overheard. 

y Susan, Susan,” expostulated the 
other, “whatever kept you? Her 
ladyship is in a rage. She says you 
will never finish her packing in time.” 

*“I became so interested in my 
book,” replied Susan, with a tremor 
of alarm in her voice. 

“T knew that would catch you,” 
said the other, and the door was 
closed. 

The young man with a sigh crossed 
the road, opened the side door of the 
red motor car, and seated himself. 

“To the Club, Henri,” he com- 
manded. 

“Very good, my lord,” replied 
the statuesque chauffeur, and next 
instant the great piece of mechanism 
was purring like a kitten along 
Piccadilly, and down St. James’s 
Street, and into Pall Mall. 
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THE PEAK OF TERROR 


A TALE OF THE BERNESE OBERLAND 


By E. ELLIOT STOCK 


“So we must keep apart, 
You there, I here, 
With just the door ajar 
That oceans are.” 


OOD Heavens, Jim! Read 
(5 this,” and.a newspaper was 
pitched across my over-late 
breakfast, upsetting a half 
demolished egg and scattering the 
toast broadcast. “It can’t be true. 
It must be a misprint.” 

** You look rather like one yourself, 
old chap,” I replied irritably. “ For 
goodness sake leave Providence alone, 
and shut that door. What in the 
name of all surprises are you looking 
so scared about ?” 


“Chattris! Read man! ~ 

That name, and my next-door 
neighbour’s scared face, both sounded 
a note of dire calamity, which became 
only too apparent when the great 
staring headline I went in search of 
caught my eye. 


A FATAL ALPINE ACCIDENT IN 
THE OBERLAND. 
A LONDON BARRISTER MISSING. 


Berne, June 27th. 
“The Alpine death-roll has this 
year been added to much earlier 
than usual. From reports that have 
come to hand from Grindelwald, it 
appears that a party of two, Mr, 
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John W. Chattris, barrister of the 
Inner Temple, London, and the 
guide, Peter Brussi, of Murren, were 
on the 21st attempting the ascent of 
one of the many peaks surround- 
ing the Lauteraar Firn from the 
Gleckstein Hotel—it is thought 
by local guides to have been 
the Berglistock; but their con- 
tinued absence caused some anxiety 
in the village owing to the bad 
weather that had suddenly inter- 
vened. On the 24th inst., a 
search party of some dozen guides 
and porters was organised by the 
proprietor of the Gleckste'n, Herr 
Broos, and it was not till after 18 
hours of hazardous work upon the 
Ober Grindelwald glacier and Lau- 
teraar Firn that the mangled body 
of the guide Brussi was discovered, 
half buried in freshly fallen snow, a 
great distance out upon the ice 
of the latter glacier. So far the 
relief party has failed to find the 
body of Mr. Chattris, or ascertain 
upon what peak, orin what manner, 
the two unfortunate men met 
their death. This distressing in- 
cident is wrapped in mystery which 
will in all probability never be 
satisfactorily cleared up.—Reuter.”” 


The blow had fallen with such 
strength and swiftness that for the 
moment I sat beneath it completely 
stunned. 

Poor old Jack! So this was to be 
the end of it all. The end of a life 
men of his year had prophesied would 
reach the topmost rung. From our 
earliest years we had been insepara- 
bles, he and I. Together at Harrow, 
sharing triumphs and failures in form- 
room and on playing field, and later 
at Oxford where I had tramped 
stolidly in the wake of this my Jon- 
athan, dazzled by the ease with which 
all things came to him. Right before 
me stood the door of the chambers we 
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now shared, and through which he 
had passed with the joy of life in his 
eyes, and a parting injunction, thrown 
over the shoulder, to join him quickly 
before he had “ knocked the tops off 
all the peaks.”” And in a corner op- 
posite stood a melancholy reminder, 
an old Swiss ice-axe, abandoned at 
the last minute for one of longer haft 
and blunter pick. 

Only a short week before, and in 
this very room, we had hatched to- 
gether a colossal climbing programme 
among the Bernese Alps, in which I 
was to have joined him but a few 
days Jater, and now ! 

“But, Jim, it can’t be true,” 
Burlison muttered again in a scared 
tone. “ Why, I'd back Jack Chattris 
on ice or rock against any guide that 
breathes.” 

“So would I, old chap,” I replied 
dully, “‘ but you forget the weather. 
There seems to have been a sudden 
change, and something pretty bad 
happened we shall never get the 
rights of.” 

** But the Berglistock, it’s a potty 
little peak.” 

“* Maybe, but how do we know for 
certain that he was upon it? In 
any case, I start for Grindelwald to- 
night, instead of the 3rd, and unless 
he’s in a crevasse or high up on the 
rocks, I'll find him, if I quarter 
the glaciers for a week. Are you 
coming ?” 


“It’s a mystery, Herrn, a terrible 


mystery. And hdw foolish! One 
guide—the avalanches— the weather. 
bad for weeks. But you know, and 
the Herr here knows. You are not 
children. Then, Brussi, young—just 
obtained his book—and now his 
widow-mother weeps for her one. 
Schrecklich, schrecklich!”’ And old 
Herr Broos punctuated his points with 
the stem of his great china pipe, whilst 
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Burlison and I sat at attention with 
our feet propped against the stove in 
his little inner office. 

“And the peak they fell from, 
Herr Broos, is that still unknown ? ” 
1 asked. 

“They can tell nothing, for there 
is much fresh snow. But what matters 
the peak, they are both gone. It is 
terrible ! ” 

With a hopeless gesture of the hands 
the old man lapsed into a_ smoke- 
wreathed silence, sunk deep in his 
great arm-chair. 

This old proprietor had a great 
affection for his English climbing 
guests. He had been a great and keen 
scrambler in his day, and under- 
stood to the full each success and 
failure, joy and disappointment, 
these snowy summits—his summits 
—dole out to these lusty children of 
another race who follow so closely 
in his footsteps for the pure sport 
of it. 

The early morning following our 
arrival in Grindelwald treated us to a 
warm drizzle, hiding the summits 
of both the Wetterhorn and Eiger 
in a damp, white pall, and accentuat- 
ing the depression that already sat 
heavily upon the village. But Hans 
Bernet—an old friend upon many 
a former climb—was waiting for me 
on the steps of the hotel verandah, 
with a strong porter of his own 
experienced choice, and even the 
melancholy occasion could not keep 
the grin of welcome from his weather- 
scarred face. 

“There will be much snow above, 
Herr, and it is not good on the glaciers 
yet. I know, for I was up there with 
the others, and Brussi,” his voice 
sank, “‘ we trod upon him before we 
knew.” 

‘Neither the conditions, nor our 
errand, bear much thinking about, 
Hans,” I replied, “‘so come along, 
let’s get it over.” 


OF TERROR 
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“Dann Vorwarts!” Hans looked 
something less than convinced, but 
threw the coil of Alpine rope over his 
protesting shoulders, and led our de- 
jected little party out into the rain. 

The days that followed were a 
succession of hopeless and ever-recur- 
ring nightmares. Alternately frozen 
or sun-baked, we struggled round the 
edges of great glaciers, buried to the 
knees in the fleecy smother, or took 
to the rocks at the foot of the peaks, 
each moment expecting to come upon 
the gruesome end to our search. Each 
little couloir, each bunch of loose 
rock, gaping bergschund, or shallow 
sea-green crevasse, might have its 
tale to tell. But the tale was not 
told here. 

One sweltering noon, three days 
after the commencement of our search, 
we sat about perched high upon the 
rocks of the Lauteraar Sattel with 
the glistening stretches of the Grin 
delwald glacier below, and naught 
of life about us but the occasional 
passage of a solitary, hungry-looking 
raven. Hans had tramped all that 
morning, moody and taciturn, at the 
head of the rope, and he and I now 
sat upon a little ledge of rock apart 
from the rest, a couple of dismal 
sphinxes. We had both something to 
tell, but both were ashamed of the 
telling. At last as he reached over to 
take the wine-skin from which I had 
had been drinking, he spoke, and 
in a shamefaced, almost inaudible 
whisper : 

** He is near us, I can feel it. 
where, Herr, Gott, he 
knows.” 

“So you have felt it, too, Hans,” 
I replied quietly. ‘f Yes! he is some- 
where close at hand. I have felt his 
presence about us all the morning. 
Once, as we crossed that steep couloir 
at the base of the Schreckhorn, and 
just at dawn, I thought I saw him. 
My wretched nerves, I suppose, or 


But 
alone 
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an image of the mind. He seemed to 
stand in the snow at its head, with 
the mist swirling about him, gazing 
straight out across the glacier. | 
rubbed my eyes and looked again, but 
there was nothing—nothing but the 
mist.” 

“It was the Schreckhorn, then. 
Ach! I knew it. But they laughed at 
me down there.” And Hans’ glance 
wandered along the ridge upon which 
we sat, following the long white edge 
that buries itself far up in the great 
cliffs of the Grosser Schreckhorn 
itself. 

“ He is up there on the rocks, and 
a better climber than Iam. Why did 
he fall? Soon, before the weather 
changes, I make the ascent to see. 
Will you come, Herr ? ” 

I am not by way of being more 
imaginative or emotional than most 
young Englishmen, but that dawn- 
vision, if such it were, had shaken me 


considerably, and Hans’ calm belief 
in its reality brought a still greater 
confusion to a mind that had already 


had its fill of tension. To have even 
hinted my half formed beliefs to the 
matter-of-fact and fagged-out Bur- 
lison, would have been to draw from 
him a jaded ridicule I felt I could very 
well do without. Hans, I knew, would 
keep a stony silence even with his 
own kind, and I loafed away upon the 
rocks in a maze of wondering doubt, 
leaving him to pack the ruc-sacs, and 
manufacture solid reasons for a re- 
treat to the valley there and then. 


That evening we were again in 
Grindelwald tasting the sweet of 
abandoned civilisation. Burlison in 
his untrained condition had suffered 
considerably during these last days, 
and retired swiftly to bath and bed 
with blisters that would give him a 
painful and busy week. But table 
d’hote over, I took my loaded pipe 
to Herr Broos’ little office, and found 
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the old man, buried as usual in his 
great armchair, expecting me. 

‘** That chair there, and the coffee 
—so! Now tell me all.” 

And I told him the tale of our 
wanderings, omitting no _ detail, 
whilst he listened without comment 
to its end. 

** This has Hans also told me,”’ said 
the old man gravely, when I had 
finished, “‘ for he has been here. But 
for you who come from the great 
cities it is hard to believe. We who 
live always among the mountains are 
a simple folk, and I have known it 
often. Those who greatly love. The 
little children. The God’s afflicted,” 
and the old man tapped his forehead, 
“these have it—the second-sight. 
And the cause of the accident, you 
go to seek it with Hans? Goot! 
I think you will find it, but beware 
of the weather.” 

Two days later, and at much the 
same hour, I sat in the doorway of the 
Schwartzegg Club hut, perched at the 
edge of its little peninsula of rock, 
5,000 feet above the valley, watch- 
ing the last of an angry sunset die 
behind the ice-cone of the Grunhorn, 
whilst Hans patiently chopped a short 
log into splinters for the heating of 
our evening soup. We had slipped out 
of Grindelwald quietly in the early 
hours, leaving our crippled third 
man to snere peacefully above, and 
discover my vacant place at breakfast 
at his leisure. This expedition con- 
cerned Hans and myself alone, and 
the presence of another would have 
been irksome to both of us. 

To Hans poor Chattris’ death 
seemed a far less grievous fact than 
any doubt that might be thrown 
upon his Alpine skill by reason of it. 

In the days before Chattris had 
taken to more or less guideless climb- 
ing, Hans had been his constant com- 
panion, and a great friendship and 
mutual admiration for their respective 
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talents, had grown between the two 
men. This expedition was therefore 
nothing less than a pilgrimage of 
vindication in Hans’ eyes, and some- 
thing of his quiet enthusiasm in the 
‘quest had infected me also. 

Sleep at this, altitude is always a 
very fickle goddess, and woo her ever 
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that of waking at a given hour. Hans 
had decided to start at 2 o’clock in 
order to give the snow in the couloirs 
the benefit of a frosty crust, and I 
had dozed off at last, lulled by the 
tinkle of the dying wood-fire in the 
stove, and the gentle soughing of the 
wind round the hut. 


SCHRECKHORN, NORTH RIDGE. 


so wisely I have never been able to 
succeed in more than a fitful doze 


in Alpine huts. To one used to 
sheets, blankets are rather smother- 
ing, and straw has a wakeful habit 
of crackling without movement. But 
I have one doubtful gift—which has 
earned me the title of “‘ The Chrono- 
meter” among climbing friends— 


We had been sleeping perhaps two 
hours when I seemed to wake sud- 
denly like a drowsy terrier, without 
shock or sound, to full consciousness. 

Someone, or something, I felt, was 
moving abroad. Hans had certainly 
not shifted from his curled up posi- 
tion in the bunk. The spare blankets 
we had not dried in the sun hung 
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damply from the central roof-beam, 
and the fire had gone out, leaving a 
feeling of chill clamminess in the 
atmosphere of the little interior, 
whilst the silence seemed almost 
material. From the blankets my 
glance wandered to the unshuttered 
window, through which a fitful moon 
was shining, and every nerve in me 
seemed to taughten on the instant. 
There at the edge of the little rock 
platform, and right in the path of 
the moon, stood Jack Chattris. His 
back was turned to the glacier, and 
his eyes seemed to search the lower 
couloirs of the Schreckhorn before 
him. I strove to shout his name, but 
some power gripped me and I lay 
without power of sound or motion, 
forced to watch the figure walk 


slowly from my field of vision framed 
by the window, up the rocky slope 
in the rear of the cabane, with never 
a sound of misplaced pebble or nail, 


or rock. 

“The ‘Chronometer’ no longer, 
Herr, it is past the hour!” 

I pushed my head out of the straw 
to find a cup of soup steaming be- 
neath my nose. 

“What! past two, Hans; well, 
I’m not proud of the title, and I am 
for having slept for once in an Alpine 
hut.” 

So I had been dreaming it seemed, 
and dreaming all too vividly, but as 
I swallowed the soup and took a 
last pull on bootlaces and puttees, 
I could not, try as I would, shake from 
the mind that intense vividness. 

The first portion of our ascent was 
even less pleasant than we anticipated. 
A strong wind had got up from the 
West, and the night had turned too 
warm to allow of any but the softest 
of snow. Through this we floundered 
upward, every now and then finding a 
treacherous crust that would bear 
the boot for the fraction of a second, 
and then send its wearer lurching 
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forward and buried to the knees again. 
Whilst even at this early hour an 
occasional crash and roar far away in 
the darkness above told of the pres- 
ence of avalanches, which kept us 
ridge-hugging in good earnest. 

The supernatural that had entered 
so deeply into our surroundings gave 
this early hour an added eeriness. 
The elements, too, seemed banded 
against us, and the weird feeling of 
expectancy abroad had even infected 
the more stoical Hans. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that I could get 
more than grunts from him, and 
floundering and scrambling at the tail 
of the rope I settled down into a 
depressed silence, with an added 
appreciation of the peak’s name. 

Soon after dawn we emerged upon 
the snow sattel, and base of the 
precipitous rocks which form a gen 
d’arme to the long saw-edge arréte ; 
a narrow, and in foul weather im- 
possible, causeway to the summit. It 
was upon the great cliffs before us, 
or the arréte at their back that some 
instinct told us would be found the 
secret we sought, and that instinct 
proved to be appallingly right. 

The wind had increased consider- 
ably in force during our traverse of 
the couloirs below, and now blew a 
small gale across the sattel, whilst 
away in the south-west an ominous 
bank of cloud was rapidly rising above 
the peaks. But this danger signal 
only served to make Hans’ set face 
more set, and with but a brief rest 
he began to climb slowly and care- 
fully, flattening himself against the 
rock as each heavy gust swept across 
the rocks, whilst I followed with but 
twenty feet of rope between, biting 
on a silent hope that we should be 
permitted to reach the Sattel again 
with whole skins. 

We had been climbing very slowly 
for less than an hour when the first 
of the snow swept up and round us, 
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blotting out the neighbouring peaks, 
and for the moment blinding us in 
its swiftly driving pall. Fortunately 
the rocks were fairly good and hand 
and foot-holes abundant, so that our 
sudden check lasted but a minute. As 
we progressed the angle became less 
acute and our pace quickened 
accordingly, allowing Hans half an 
hour later to step out upon the 
summit.of the gen d’arme. I was just 
preparing to follow from my ledge 
below, and had given the rope a warn- 
ing twitch, when I became aware 
that my ieader had halted suddenly, 
and I could just see him, an immov- 
able black blurr amidst the driving 
smother. Forgetful of rope, and man 
upon it, he was staring with a fixed 
and fearful fascination straight before 
him. 

** What is it, Hans?” I shouted, 
but I might have yelled with equal 
effect, for all sound was blown in- 
stantly to windward. A minute or 
two’s reckless scrambling and I stood 
peering over his shoulder out along 
the arréte. 

For a few seconds I could discern 
nothing, and then suddenly, during 
a brief lull, the cause of Hans’ queer 
action burst upon me. Right ahead 
showed plainly to the veriest novice 
the cause of the catastrophe. 

Before us lay the saw-edge of the 
arréte, and along its almost entire 
length a great ice-cornice reared itself, 
overhanging dangerously to the east- 
ward, and not fifty feet from where 
we stood a great gap yawned in the 
ice, showing virgin-green against the 
snow, whilst straight into its mouth 
led the now almost obliterated steps 
cut by the dead men’s axes. 

Without word or look Hans passed 
me the coil of slack rope, and carefully 
tried the ice ahead with his axe before 
stepping upon it for a closer inspec- 
tion. But he never got further than 
this. Scarcely had his foot found its 
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first hold upon the ice when, without 
warning, and with a cry I can some- 
times hear now, he threw himself flat 
upon his face. I looked, too, for 
only a second, then turned and sank 
trembling to my knees upon the 
rocks. Right upon the crest of the 
cornice that could bear no human 
weight, and motionless in the driving 
snow, stood the awful battered sem- 
blance of what had once. been Jack 
Chattris. A ragged end of new Alpine 
rope hung from the waist of his 
tattered Norfolk jacket, and the 
ghastly travesty of a face seemed 
turned to us in piteous appeal. 
Then, whilst we crouched appalled 
upon the rocks, with a crash and 
roar that shook the peak, the entire 
section of the cornice between us and 
the gap toppled and went hurtling 
down thousands of feet on to the 
glacier below. 

It was an eternity before I could 
summon courage to look up again, 
but when I did, half the arréte lay 
before me black and almost clear of 
ice, and, thank God, clear of aught 
else ! 

But it was a different matter with 
Hans. The back rush of air from 
the falling ice had all but torn him 
from his hold, and he now lay des- 
perately clinging to the rocks, face 
downwards, crying like a child, and 
calling upon the names of all the 
saints in his calendar. The double 
shock had acted like a sledge-hammer, 
scattering his stoicism to the ele- 
ments, and but for the disturbing 
thought of our position I could have 
sunk beside him and done likewise. 

‘Pull yourself together, Hans,” I 
said at last shakily. ‘“‘ He came to 
warn us, and has saved us from his 
own death. We shall never see him 
again.” 

“Mother of Mercy! Not again— 
no, not again! He was a man 
once!” And the poor fellow pillowed 
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upon the 
mutterings 


tear-stained face 
and began his 


his 
rocks, 
afresh. 

I have but a dim recollection of our 
descent over those almost perpen- 
dicular rocks to the Sattel, or how 
we brought ourselves to face it. 
Hans’ great skill had deserted him 
utterly, and it required all my mode- 
rate mountain craft to avert more 
than once another grim catastrophe. 
Down the broken rock ridges and 
across the treacherous soft snow he 
scrambled, utterly lost to his surround- 
ings, and as though in a wide-eyed 
stupor from which not even the ever- 
present risks of the descent could 
waken him. 

Late that night we stumbled dead 
beat into the village, and old Broos 
met me with an anxious face beneath 
the dimly lit and deserted verandah, 
but the unasked questions died upon 
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his lips as he looked into my haggard 
eyes. What need of words? The 
old man could read the tale written 
there as easily as though upon a 
printed page. Nor to this day has 


he ever questioned, or I enlightened 
him, upon that day’s happenings. 


Climbing seasons good and bad 
have come and gone since then, 
telling their tales of new climbs con- 
quered, and here and there lives lost 
in the conquest, and Jack Chattris’ 
untimely fate has ceased to be a topic 
with climbing men. But Hans and 
I, still scrambling in odd corners of 
the Alps, have but to cross an arréte, 
negotiate an ice-cornice, or expe- 
rience a snow-squall among the 
heights, to have that one snow- 
swept dawn upon the Peak of 
Terror brought back to us in all its 
dread reality. 
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HERE was no sound save the 
humming of the bees as they 
passed across the forecourt 
to the flower-garden, where 

their hives—straw skeps of the old 
fashion—were ranged alongside a wall 
half hidden with espaliers. It was 
the month of wild thyme, when all 
other blooms were forsaken for the 
aromatic sweetness that hung about 
the hillocks ot the common. 

Miss Nance Furness, hostess of the 
** Peacock,” paused on the little 
terrace that ran beyond her parlour 
windows, and drew in long breaths 
of the perfumed: air, and listened 
delightedly to the bee-music, 
which she was wont to call the 
* loveliest noise in the whole world.” 
She had been gathering sweet-rocket ; 
the apron, whose corners she held, 
was half full of the mauve spirelets. 

She was thin and tall, but despite 
her sixty-seven years she held herself 
upright as a dart. Her wrinkled face 
was tinged with a soft brown, and her 
teeth, though irregular, were still 
white and almost perfect. She wore 
a gown of green-and-white cotton, 
fashioned from the last piece of a bale 
woven at Milton, which had been 
bought by her grandmother in the 
year of George the Third’s accession. 
There was a quaint humour in her 
eyes ; it was impossible to imagine 
anger glowing there, and her voice 
was like the taste of an apple that 
bites sour at first, but leaves a 
lasting freshness on the palate. 

** Tis a silly old custom, no doubt,” 
she said, “ and ne’er a year has come, 
but I’ve made up my mind to drop it. 
Then, sure and sure as can be, I must 


do ’t, and so long as I’m able to walk 
twill be the same.” 

Then she went down the three 
stone steps, in whose crannies grew 
treasured stonecrop and midsummer 
mén and houseleek. A _half-grown 
silver Persian cat followed leisurely 
in her wake. As they drew nearer 
the hives the humming warned this 
to keep a discreeter distance. 

** And now, bees,” said the hostess, 
““T’ve come to tell you as ’tis my 
brother Francis’s birthday again. 
I’m none of those who hold that you 
should only be told o’ death and 
buryings. Mother she used for to say 
as you worked more nor men, and 
*twas but fair as you should hear o’ 
pleasant things! Francis, he’s sixty- 
two to-day, five year younger nor 
me.” 

She fancied that her whim made 
the bees hum triumphantly; she 
nodded to each hive, smiling brightly, 
and then went further on to see 
how her cherries (whitehearts) were 
colouring. There was a bed of mint 


‘near by, her sharp eyes noted that 


something had made a faint track, 
and stooping she discovered, to her 
intense delight, that an ancient hen— 
a chief favourite—had made herself 
a nest in the very midst. She 
tumbled her flowers on the grass 
border, knelt, moved Dame Partlet 
with tender hands, and found a 
sitting of fourteen, with ten already 
chipped. 

ae cried. 


it!’’ she 


think 0’ 
“And her that sly as ne’er to be 


missed. Well, well, it does please 
me, that it does! ”’ 


At that moment someone laughed 
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boisterously on the further side of 
the privet hedge that separated the 
garden from the limestone road. 
Miss Furness replaced the broody hen 
gently, then rose, and peered through 
where the screen of leaves was thin- 
nest. A stout, handsome old gentle- 
man had reined his mare, and was 
turned towards her, hat in hand. 

** Morning to you, Nance,” he said. 
“T’ld ha’ given five guineas for my 
lady to ha’ seen your usage o’ that 
hen! If she’d been Dresden China 
you couldn’t ha’ touched her more 
gingerly !”’ 

“Morning, Sir Roger,” said the 
hostess, unconcernedly picking up the 
flowers she had let fall. ‘“‘ And pry- 


thee how’s her ladyship this day ? ” 

** As well as you or me,” he replied. 
““I was to bring her kind remem- 
brances, and to ask a favour of you. 
But before I get to business order 
me—nay, bring it yourself 


a pint of 
home-brewed, and bring it in a silver 
tassie. To-day’s the driest day of 
all summer, and I’m parched as 
though I’d been a month in a desert ! ” 

She hastened across the garden to 
the forecourt, bade the hostler take 
his honour’s horse, and see well to it, 
then she met her visitor in the lobby 
and conducted him to her own 
parlour, where he sat in a comfortable 
chintz-covered chair by the open 
window. She left him for a few 
moments, then returned with her 
best tankard, whose rim was crowned 
with foam. 

He drank deep, then laid aside the 
vessel with a sigh of pleasure. Nance 
Furness’ ale was famous from end 
to end of the county. “Twas the 
honest feeding stuff that wise men 
called “‘ meat and drink.” 

“I may’s well tell you that I 
watched for a full five minutes ere I 
spoke,” he said. “* What for didst go 
and speak to the bees ? ” 

Her eyes met his. “ Eh, Sir Roger, 
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always wanting to know what’s 
a-gate! Well, there’s no reason why 
I shouldn’t tell, I was reminding they 
as my brother Francis is sixty-two 
year old this very day!” 

Sir Roger’s eyes glistened. “I do 
believe as there never was a lad 
better loved than Frank,” he said. 
*“* Ah, ay, to think of you bearing his 
birthday in mind so long! And he’s 
getting on-—well as ever I make no 
doubt.” 

“That he is. ’Tis nigh on six 
months since he wrote, but he were 
never a good correspondent! In 
past years I often begged o’ him to 
matiry and rear a family, but he 
ne’er would. *‘There’ll be no more 
o’ us Furnesses,’ says he in his letters. 
‘I’m cut out for an old bachelor, as 
you’re cut out for an old maid.’ And 
considering *tis so many years since 
he went to make his fortune in 
Virginny, he must ha’ been fond o’ 
me. Such letters as he sends, when 
he does write! All full of hope and 
bright prospect. I do reckon as he’s 
one o’ the warmest men in the 
country. But I oft wish as he’ld 
come back, I want to show him as 
I’ve fought my way, too, and as he'll 
none need to be shamed o’ me.” 

Sir Roger took her hand gallantly. 
“You know well that Frank’ld feel 
just as proud of you were you poor 
as one of your almsfolk,” he said. 
** All the same it must be pleasant 
for him to know that you’re owner 
and mistress of this fine old place, 
and that you’ve a name second to 
none in Peakland for making folk 
comfortable ! ” 

She smiled gratefully for the com- 
pliment. “I take no credit to my- 
self,” she said, “for there’s nought 
in the world gives me more satis- 
faction than seeing others content.” 

“Well,” said Sir Roger, draining 
his tankard, “‘I must be off. Eh 
dear, I’m forgetting, my lady asked 
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me to call and buy her a sitting of 
your white guinea-hen’s eggs!” 
Nance lifted a deprecating hand. 
“Were it e’er so I’ld none sell her 
any,” she said. ‘“ Tell madam that 
Ill do myself the honour o’ sending 
thirteen up this very evening, and 
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old receipt book of yours—some- 
thing about preserving rowan-berries 
for venison—— ” 

She went with him to the door, 
where they spoke of the weather, of 
the crops, and of the country’s 


expectation that the French would 


“* MORNING TO YOU, NANCE.’ 


Cll be vastly pleased if she’il take 
‘em as a gift.” 

“In that case (ah, you’re as proud 
as Lucifer!) she’ll drive down and 
thank you herself. I won’t take the 
responsibility. I know, too, that 
she’s dying to look again into that 


attempt to land somewhere before 
the year was out. Each was brave 
enough to make light of the national 
peril, and though neither spoke of 
Johnny Crappo, *twas easy to see 
that all foreigners were held in 
healthy contempt. Being portly and 
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full of years the baronet reached his 
saddle by way of the mounting- 
block. Nance Furness, shading her 
eyes with her hand, curtsied when he 
touched his hat-brim with the whip- 
stock, then watched his sorrel mare 
bear him out of sight behind the 
full-leaved ashes that screened the 
bridge. 

Instead of going indoors she re- 
turned to the garden for more flowers, 
and for the second time she was inter- 
rupted by a person of the opposite 
sex. Turning to the hedge she saw 
only a large forehead, a yellow parch- 
ment skin, and a pair of sparkling 
blue eyes. 

“Is this the Peacock, 
said the gentleman. 

“ Ay, sir,” she replied. And if 
so be you want a draught o’ wine or 
prythee turn to the left 
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mistress ? 


0” good ale, 


and go by the first door to, the bar.” 
She returned to her pleasant task. 


instead of obeying her, 
went to the stable-yard, where he 
found Bartle, the hostler, who had 
lived at the “‘ Peacock ”’ for a good 
thirty years. The honest old fellow 
was brightening the harness of Miss 
Furness’ own chaise, and singing to 
himself in a rough and penetrating 


voice :— 


The visitor, 


‘When first I went a-waggoning, a-waggoning 
did go, 
I filled my parents’ hearts full o’ sorrow, 
and woe, 
many were 
undergo. 
wo, my 
lads, I oO! 
wane not 
goner ? ”’ 


grief 


And the’ hardships that I did 


Sing lads, gee-wo! Drive on, my 


Who lead the life o’ a jolly 


wag 


old tune!’ murmured the 
stranger. ‘‘ Nothing save myself has 
altered!’’ Then he recovered him- 
self, and tapped Bartle on the shoul- 
der. ‘“‘ Was that Miss Furness in the 
garden ?”’hesaid. ‘“‘ Something told 
me that it was, but I thought she’ld 
have been less changed!” 


** The 
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Bartle was somewhat deaf, he heard 
only the question. “Ay, sir, that 
was she. The best mistress i’ th’ 
world !” 

He eyed the stranger’s dusty black 
clothes and highlows with some dis- 
dain. “Be you a bagman, sir?” 
he said. “There’s none many 0’ 
your sort comes this way.” 

*“No, I’ve done with work,” 
the other, flushing slightly. “ At 
least, in a sense, I’m retired. But 
tell me, has Nan—has Miss Furness 
any relations ? ” 

Bartle was so astounded that any- 
body, even a person who might have 
come from the other end of England, 
should not have heard of brother 
Francis’ fame, even by hearsay, 
that he let fall both girth and polish- 
ing clout to the cobbles. 

““Gee bless me! She’s a brother, 
Mr. Francis Furness, who went away 
to Ameriky as a lad, time out o’ mind 
ago. And vastly proud she is 0’ him, 
too, seeing as he’s done grandly for 
himself over there. They were the 
only bairns of Squire Furness, 0’ 
North Lees Hall, and the lass were 
scarce upgrown when the old gentle- 
man died, and left ’em with no money 
and nought save an ancient old house 
well-nigh in ruins. A kinsman sent 
the ladabioad. . Mistress she 
stayed at home, and heiring a bit o’ 
money bought the ‘ Peacock,’ and 
ha’ managed it till ’tis. famous 
through the land.” 

“Then you don’t bear her brother 
in mind ? ” said the wayfarer. 

“Ay, but I do, though he were 
none twenty when he went to Ameri- 
ky. A lad pale and bright-eyed, who 
were e’er making up tales. 

Why, sure ’tis his barthday to- day, 
and she’s a-decking the house with 
flowers in his honour ! ” 

Whereat the stranger turned away 
with dazed eyes, and leaving the 
precincts of the inn, went down the 


said 
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road till he came to the nariow and 
steep lane that rose to the old home- 
stead. At the top was a green lawn 
with a monstrously distorted syca- 
more, beneath it stood a worn stone 
chair lichened divers shades of 
red and orange ; where North Lees 
had stood there was now a quaint 


“*BE YOU A BAGMAN, SIR?’ 


building with cream-washed walls and 
tiny gables, and four unpolished oak 
doors in front of which sat three old 
women and one old man sunning 
themselves. 

“Is this the place where some folk 
called Furness once lived ? ” he asked. 
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“The like o’ that!” the oldest 
dame cried, half-angrily. “Some 
folk called Furness, quotha! Why, 
these be the almshouses Miss Furness 
has built years and years ago for her 
poor neighbours. But for her, and 
God bless her say we all, we’ld all ha’ 
died long ago i’ th’ Bastille.” 
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HE SAID.” 


*‘ Then she’s a good woman,” said 
he. “It is pleasant to hear her 
praised. Let me see—let me see— 
had she not a brother Francis?” 

“Aye, she had and has—a great 
man where the blackamoors live. 
Though she ne’er says it, we all know 
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as he’ld be king there if there were 
a king.” 

He opened a worn leather bag, and 
gave the bedefolk out of his little 
store. Then he moved away again, 
and reached a stream whose waters 
gushed wildly over mossy stones. 
He paused midway across the wooden 
bridge, and leaned upon the rail. 

‘** Am I to blame or not ? ” he said. 
** T did not know that I was deceiving 
her. By heaven, I’ld have cut off 
my hand before it wrote! Yet, for 
her own sake I put on the best side 
always, so that she need never worry. 
If she had still been poor my little 
pension, and the money I have 
brought would seem a fortune to her. 
Now she’s so proud of my success that 
I daren’t meet her face to face. I 
must just hide my head—must go 
away and never see her.” 

His eyes moistened, he drew out 
his bandanna and wiped them, and 


then gazed dreamily into the distance. 
All these years he had loved his sister 
so fervently that his one fixed idea 
had been to make -her happy, and 


knowing how true was her own 
tenderness for him, he had painted 
most vivid pictures of his success. 
Often, in his more fortunate years he 
had sent her money, although she had 
always protested that she did not 
need it in the least. Some months 
ago, in a fit of home-sickness stronger 
than any he had ever known before, 
he had sold all his land, which realised 
but two thousand pounds, and had 
started for home without writing to 
inform her of his intention, so that 
their meeting might be happier be- 
cause of its unexpectedness. 

She had glorified him to the village 
folk, and he was not worthy. He 
dared not return to the inn and look 
upon her face, lest he must tell her 
all, and so destroy her foolish idol, 
so he turned his steps towards the 
market town where he had travelled 
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from Bristol in the mail-coach, and 
went to his room at the “ King’s 
Head,” .where his baggage still re- 
mained. 

There, after locking his door, he 
took out the gifts he had brought— 
the wonderful Indian embroideries 
and carvings, the humming-bird skins, 
the shells of gorgeous colours bought 
from mariners, the Indian shawl and 
the pieces of richest silks he had 
chosen in London Town—dove-like 
grey, mauve—all suitable for a woman 
in her late prime. A tenth part of 
his fortune was represented in these 
things. His personal belongings, 
however, though of the finest quality, 
were plain and worn in the extreme. 

The sight of Nance’s gowns gave 
him a kind of courage; he deter- 
mined to return to the “* Peacock ” 
and present them as an ambassador 
from the West. So he ordered a 
post-chaise, and in another hour was 
at the door of the country hostelry. 

He asked for Miss Furness, and a 
middle-aged maid conducted him to 
the private parlour. It was twilight, 
and only one candle was lighted. 
The hostess sat beside a table whereon 
was spread a great number of opened 
letters. She was smiling happily 
over one which told her, not of his 
good fortunes, but of his affection, 
and for a moment she did not heed 
the interruption. 

The maid moved forward. “ There’s 
a gentleman a-come to see you, 
ma’am,” she said. 

Miss Furness rose and curtsied. 
*You’re welcome, sir,” she said. 
““What may I have the honour of 
doing for you ?” 

The old man, who was trembling 
visibly, took her hand. “I am a 
friend of Mr. Francis Furness,” he said. 
** And he bade me see yov first of all.” 

She fell back a little, and stood half 
leaning upon the carved back of an 
oaken chair. 
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‘“* A friend o’ my brother Francis!” she cried. “* Ne’er mind his gifts yet, 
she quavered. “O’ Francis, and _ but tell me all about him! ’Tis like 
you’ve seen him lately!” a dream to ha’ someone as has been 

“T have,” he replied. “So great wi’ him lately!” 

a friend that. he’s told me all about *“* He’s old-looking and worn,” re- 
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“SHE WAS SMILING OVER ONE WHICH TOLD HER OF HIS AFFECTION.” 


you, and asked me to bring some plied the gentleman, “ but still cheer- 
gifts to you. They’re in a chest in ful and always thinking o’ you. In- 
the post-chaise.”’ deed, for many years he and I have 

“ Howishe ? Howdoeshelook?” always communed about you of an 
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evening, and he has ever said how 
dearly he wished to see you.” 

““God bless and bless and bless 
him!” said Miss Furness, clasping 
ver hands. “ Ne’er since we parted 
has a day passed wi’out me longing 
for him!” 

“ T’ld like to give you his presents,” 
said he. ‘“‘ Would you be so kind 
as to ring for the chest to be 
fetched.” 

She pulled the hare’s foot that 
served for handle of the bell-rope, 
and ordered the elderly maid to have 
the luggage brought up. Then the 
stranger unfastened the lock, and 
with hands that trembled more than 
ever, took out the Indian shawl. 

“* He said—he said that, with your 
leave, I was to put it on with my own 
hands,” he murmured. ‘“‘ Would you 
—would you mind standing nearer 
the light ? ” 

She obeyed. He arranged the soft 


camel s hair about her prim shoulders. 


Her brown face was ablaze with 
excitement and love. She lifted the 
fringe of a corner and held it to het 
lips. 

“You are the first friend o’ my 
brother’s that’s been here,” she said, 
*“ and for my own honour I ask 0’ you 
to use my house as yours for as long 
as e’er you stay in this country. The 
best o’ all I ha’ you’re welcome 
to—— ”’ 

“IT thank you, 
e’en to-night.” 

Her face darkened. ‘“‘’Twould be 
robbing me if you did!” she cried. 
“There’s a week co’ talking about 
Francis. Nay, but if you’re any 
friend 0’ his you'll bide the night-——” 

*“* Till to-morrow, then,” he replied. 
“IT am ready with all your brother’s 


but I must go 
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messages. The night before I sailed 
says he to me, ‘ Tell her if she thinks 
me rich, she’s wrong oe 

Nance threw her head _ back. 
** What care I if he be rich, or poor as 
Job himself!” she cried. “I’m his 
sister, an’ we’re the only two o’ our 


be) 


name—— 

Her eyes flooded, she blinked and 
turned away lest he might see. On 
the wall hung an oval mirror in which 
(when her sight cleared) she saw the 
reflection of her visitor, down whose 
cheeks great silent tears were rolling. 
And then her heart began to beat 
with the cruellest fierceness of delight. 

She moved feebly to the door, and 
left him without a word, in the lobby 
praying for her strength to return. 
She went up to her chamber and 
found in a dower chest a thin old 
shawl from the Paisley looms, and 
then went back to the parlour, where 
the visitor sat leaning over.a bowl of 
sweet rockets. 

‘* Here’s another shawl as Francis’ld 
know full well—poor mother’s shawl!” 
she said. ‘“‘ When he was a little lad 
and went to grammar school 0’ 
winter evens, I used for to fetch him 
home.” 

She covered her head with one end, 
and held out the other end with 
her right arm. 

** You see,”’ she went on, “I were 
older nor Francis, and he were like a 
bird under its mammy’s wing ! ” 

The old gentleman put his hand to 
his throat, then stumbled blindly 
to her side. The shawl covered his 
head, too, and her strong arm drew 
him close to her side. And for a long 
while there was no sound save his 
broken, happy weeping, and _ her 
broken laughter, divine and tender. 
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By JOHN HASLETTE 


Illustrated by J. Jellicoe 


TRETCHING away from the 
verge of the forest lay the 


pampas, shivering and spark- 
ling in a heat mirage, not a 
grass stirring in the breathless sun- 
light, inert and monotonously even, 
a motionless sea of yellow herbage. 
In the shade of the verandah of bis 
estancia on the rim of the forest, 
sat Chico Llanos, smoking innumer- 
able cigarillos and turning over many 
schemes in his dark mind. 
So far, the ventures which he had 
entered upon with his companion in 


knavery, Ludwig Heller, had proved 
indubitably successful. A rich foreig- 
ner, hot upon materials for a book, 
had paid toll for his temerity ; some 
horses imported from England by a 
neighbouring ranchman had_ been 
attracted—convenient euphemism— 
to the estancia and later brought 
them a store of gold pieces; even 
the bank at the distant town of San 
Hueca had opened its treasures to 
the rapacious pair. 

One would have thought that 
Chico could find therein much matter 
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for self-congratulation, but it was not 
the recollection of past triumphs that 
agitated his mind as he sat com- 
fortably in the shade, sipping his 


maté and staring thoughtfully into 


the glaring heat mist beyond. He 
had begun to scent a grievance in the 
attitude of his fellow knave. He 
found him too aggressive and obsti- 
nate by nature, too self-seeking when 
schemes for mutual advancement were 
on the tapis, with an unhappy anxiety 
to support a weak argument by a 
strong hand. It was the one un- 
fortunate trait in Heller’s character, 
or so Chico told himself, the single 
blot upon a nature admirably adapted 
for knavery. He had boine with it 
for a considerable time, but now the 
moment had arrived when merely 
passive resistance became more foolish 
than politic. 

The long-continued controversy on 
meum and ¢teum over the spoils of the 
battle of wits had come to a head on 


the previous evening, culminated, as 
it were, in a controversial impasse 
which made further combination im- 


possible and unpleasant. It came 
about in this way: On the previous 
morning Ludwig Heller had paid a 
visit to Asuncion, and, attracted by 
the sounds of music proceeding from 
a Catholic church there, he strolled 
within, and for a time gave himself 
up to full enjoyment of the melodious 
service, which was, he assured him- 
self, very excellently conducted. The 
building held no more attentive lis- 
tener: he was passionately fond of 
music, and sat there at ease in mind, 
body, and estate, until the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist began, and the 
feast of hearing gave place to a gor- 
geous feast of sight. To such a con- 
firmed connoisseur in jewels the 
elaborate gold plate upon the Altar 
was disturbing enough, but, in par- 
ticular, the sight of the rich jewelled 
chalice straightened him in his seat 
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with an inward gasp of surprised 
delight. Here was a fortune to his 
hand, the material which would 
enable him to spend the remainder 
of his days in comfortable idleness. 

He rose when the service was con- 
cluded, and after making some en- 
quiries in the town, returned at even- 
ing to the estancia, where Chico 
waited in ill-concealed impatience for 
his return. 

Then he laid in detail before him 
the plan which he had formed for 
converting the ceremonial plate to 
his own use. He appraised its value 
in pesetas, spoke in well-justified if 
enthusiastic terms of the beauty of 
the chalice, its elaborate design, and 
the comparative facility with which 
the jewels that studded it could be 
removed from their settings. 

“You hav’ seen it—naturlich ?” 
he said, gloatingly, to Chico. “ Ach! 
du lieber Himmel! What diamonds ! 
What weight of gold!” 

Yes, Chico had seen the chalice, 
even admired it, but to steal the 
mass vessels! ‘“‘ Why, that would be 
sacrilege ! ’ he whispered aghast. 

** And what of that ? ” Ludwig re- 
marked contemptuously. ‘“‘ Will the 
diamonds fetch a smaller price on that 
account ?” 

Chico was at pains to explain that 
he referred to the sin, not the diffi- 
culty. “‘ The price of one’s soul, 
Ludwig,” he concluded, provoking his 
companion to coarse laughter at his 
scruples. 

For a time Chico continued to 
question with a striking appearance 
of virtue, then they had quarrelled, 
almost fought, but finally patched up 
a peace, on the condition that Ludwig 
Heller should himself attempt to 
steal the mass vessels, while Chico 
was to store them at his estancia 
until such time as they could melt 
the gold plate and remove the jewels 
from the chalice, 





*““THERE WAS THE ENGLISHMAN WITH NINA.’ 


And now Chico sat on the shady 
verandah, smoking steadily, and pa- 
tiently evolving a plan for the removal 
of his confederate, one which should 


be subtle, but effective, easy of 
accomplishment, yet drastic and final. 
He reviewed many forms of homi- 
cide, but passed over most because 
of their possible failure. The plan 
which he would adopt must be sure, 
for a possible hitch in the arrange- 
ments meant-almost certain death at 
the hands of his intended victim. 
Heller was away at the moment, 
reconnoitring about a neighbouring 


estancia at present tenanted by an 
Englishman who had aroused the 
anger of both knaves by his atten- 
tions to the daughter of a Spanish 
ranchero who lived near. The girl in 
question was of uncommon beauty, 
and both Chico and Ludwig had 
marked her for their own—when 
sufficient booty had been acquired to 
enable them to quit their present 
calling—had quarrelled about her in 
their cups, and vowed sudden death 
to any other who should be unwise 
enough to cast upon her the eye of 
desire. 
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Chico came at last to a decision: 
he smiled softly, rose, and flinging 
his cigarillo aside, turned into the 
house. 

Reappearing presently, he placed 
on the verandah a tin canister and 
iron hoe which he carried, and, 
sprinkling himself with holy water 
from a receptacle that hung on the 
wall, went in search of his horse. 

He led it round ready saddled a 
little later, and, gathering up the 
heavy canister and the hoe, mounted 
quickly and rode off along the verge 
of the forest. / 

He returned in two hours, without 
any burden, and made the circuit of 
the estancia without dismounting, 
humming a gay air the while. Finally, 
he rode round to the corral, and after 
some minutes came out again upon 
the verandah, where he sat down and 
lighted a cigarillo, to wait for Heller’s 
return. 

It was not long before the latter 
came in sight, and approaching the 
estancia at a swinging gallop, hailed 
Chico : 

** Sehr heisz, Chico, hot as tousend 
devils. But you are wise, you take 
your siesta.” 

*“* Si, Ludwig, the shade is pleasant. 
For me, I have not stirred since you 
went.” 

“So? You are wise!” 

Heller turned away, and led his 
horse to the corral at the rear of the 
estancia, and Chico waited patiently 
on the verandah until he presently 
reappeared, lighted a manila cheroot, 
and, flinging himself down on a 
hammock, began to speak : 

- “T hav’ been to Juarez’ ranche,” 
he said, excitedly, “‘and there 
naturlich—was the Englishman, Hen- 
derson, with Nina, while that old 
fool, her father, watched them smiling. 
Head of anass! He greeted me with 
the most unwillingness.” 

Chico started angrily. “Is it so?” 
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he cried quickly. “ Then the Senor 
Ingles must die. Think you, Ludwig, 
I shall permit him to take from me 
Nina, the beautiful, the soft-eyed. 
Shall it be that the muchacha wiil 
love one of his nation ? Caramba. 
If I thought it possible——” 

“You are both fools,” Ludwig 
snarled savagely. “ Yours or his she 
is not, but mine.” 

Chico laid a menacing hand on his 
knife. ‘* Yours ?”’ he sneered. 

““'We shall see,’ Ludwig said sul- 
lenly. 

The mention of Nina Juarez, the 
subject of frequent quarrels between 
them, stirred Chico again to thoughts 
of revenge. 

“Let it be then for to-day,” he 
said, forcing a smile. “ I have some- 
thing of the greatest importance to 
tell you.” 

“Of what, Chico ? ” 

“Of the plate—the gold and 
> the other replied 
quickly. “It has been stolen from 
the church—taken away before we 
had time to secure it.” 

Ludwig started up with a terrible 
oath, and, glaring at the speaker, 
brought his hands sharply together. 

“Who has done it?” he cried 
harshly. ‘‘ Tell me who he is, and 
he shall not live long to enjoy his 
booty.” 

“He was here but an hour ago,” 
Chico replied calmly. 

“And you let him go—alive ?” 
Ludwig asked threateningly. 

“Truly, I did. He was pursued 
and stayed but a moment to drink 
a cup of maté, and to smoke a 
cigarillo. I knew him slightly, for 
once we worked together.” 

** And the chalice—has he taken it 
away?” 

‘““Can one accuse me of such stu- 
pidity ?”’ said Chico, adding, “ No, 
he buried his treasure beneath a tree 
not far from here, telling me he would 


jewelled chalice,’ 
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return for it soon. He carried not 
only the church plate, but other 
jewels which he had obtained—trings, 
a bag of gold reals, and a necklace 
Santa Madre !—of pearls, three ells in 
length, and clasped with two dia- 
monds which Golconda could not 
equal.” 

Ludwig drew a deep breath of 
relief, his eyes sparkling at the very 
recital. He looked the embodiment 
of cruel greed as he leant forward, 
every muscle in his face twitching, 
while Chico, watching him closely, 
saw that his bait had been taken. 

“IT forgot also two emeralds that 
glittered like the back of a lizard in 
the sun,”’ he added. 

“We will go this instant,” cried 
Ludwig, then, a sudden shade cross- 
ing his face: ‘*‘ Donnerwetter! Sup- 
pose the knave has come back and 
taken them with him ? ” 

Beads of perspiration broke out on 
his forehead at the bare thought, but 
Chico hastened to reassure him. 

“Impossible, Ludwig. He feared 
the pursuit, and was gone like an emu 
before the hunters.” 

His companion sprang up and 
began to pace hurriedly up and down 
the verandah, muttering guttural ex- 
clamations of delight and impatience, 
and only pausing from time to time 
to swear at Ifis imperturbable partner, 
who rolled a fresh cigarillo, and 
lighted it slowly to spur his eagerness 
with a pretence of delay. He pro- 
tested pleasantly that the sun was 
still too hot for exertion, and for 
some little while listened unmoved to 
Ludwig’s reproaches, until at last 
he rose, stretched his arms, yawned 
tolerantly and professed readiness 
to set out. 

“Let us go, then, and since you 
are fatigued I shall fetch the horses. 
Plague to it that I sent the peon to 
Asuncion to-day.” 

He turned away to the corral as he 
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spoke, reappearing presently with 
two horses ready saddled. 

“Where do we go?” 
asked eagerly. 

“Along the verge of the forest. 
The treasure lies buried beneath a 
large tree some two leagues from 
here.” 

They mounted at once and rode off. 
Three hours of day still remained, but 
the sun had lost something of its heat, 
and they suffered little discomfort 
from that cause. The German rode 
along silently, hardly looking at his 
companion, who gazed straight ahead, 
occasionally emitting a musical 
chuckle which Ludwig misinterpreted 
as a sign of the satisfaction which he 
felt at the prospect of such a great, 
yet easily acquired treasure. 

They had ridden for nearly an hour, 
and Heller began to exhibit signs of 
growing and ill-suppressed impatience, 
when Chico suddenly drew up his 
horse, and looked about him like one 
awakened from a dream. 

‘* We are past the place,” he cried. 
“* It was told me that the treasure lay 
on the near side of the big clearing.” 

“Fool not to speak before, then,” 
growled his companion. “I do not 
know where it is. We have wasted 
who knows how long.” 

“Paciencia, Ludwig,” Chico re- 
plied, smiling mockingly. ‘“‘ When 
once you see the treasure you will 
net mark the flight of time. - Think 
you the eagle considers her wings 
when there is prey to be had ?” 

**Lead on, then,” said the other 
impatiently. 

They turned and galloped back 
along the track by which they had 
come, but this time Chico scanned the 
edge of the forest narrowly, and pre- 
sently drew up sharply with a cry oi 
joy. 

‘“* Here are the five trees of which 
I was told,” he cried triumphantly, 
and pointed ahead, as he leaned 


Ludwig 
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forward in his high-peaked saddle, to 
five tall, liana hung trees that stood 
out a little isolated from the densely 
massed forest behind. 

‘““We hav’ passed them already,” 
Ludwig objected. 

“Si, Ludwig, it is so, but I did 
not then notice them. However, we 
have still more than an hour of day- 
light.” 

Ludwig made no reply, but spur- 
ring his horse to a gallop, darted off 
towards the spot, while Chico, who 
followed more slowly, felt that his 
plan had succeeded beyond his best 
expectations. His trap, dexterously 
set, needed no further delay to 
enhance his companion’s desperate 
eagerness. 

A flock of scarlet macaws rose from 
the trees as they approached and fled 
shrieking, vivid spots of colour against 
the green foliage that flaunted over- 
head. 

They drew rein, and, dismounting, 
tethered their horses. 

“It is here that the treasure is 
buried,’ Chico said slowly, “at the 
base of the central tree.” 

A sudden wave of suspicious dis- 
trust came over the German. 

““ Why should the man have told 
you where it lay ?”’ he said quickly. 
‘There should be freshly-turned earth, 
but I see it not. For me, I do not 
believ’——” 

“So it is,” Chico interrupted, and 
moving forward to reconnoitre his 
eye fell upon the handle of the hoe, 
which he had brought out that after- 
noon and carelessly left, only half 
hidden in a clump of high grass. He 
picked it up quickly and looked at 
Ludwig. The latter was scanning the 
ground about the central tree, and 
passing partly round it gave a.cry of 
surprised delight. 

“It is here. See the earth newly 
dug!” 

He pointed downwards as he spoke, 
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and, indeed, as he indicated, the dry 
earth showed signs of having been re- 
cently disturbed, and stamped down 
again closely. On its surface was 
the track of a foot, and just within 
it a gold coin that glittered dully in 
the sunlight. 

Ludwig’s excitement rose to fever 
heat, he strode up and down mutter- 
ing to himself, and finally turned to 
Chico, saying : 

“Ach! We have nothing to dig 
with.” 4 

** A hoe which I found,” Chico said, 
showing it. 

“Brava! You have sharp eyes,” 
cried the other, throwing up his arms 
with a cry of delight. 

Chico gave it him, and, sitting 
down, commenced to roll a cigarillo : 
he placed it between his lips then, 
and, lighting it, rested one hand on 
the ground beside him over a grey 
twig-like thing that stuck up a few 
paces from the freshly-turned earth. 

His companion did not notice the 
action, but grasping the hoe more 
firmly commenced to dig, only turn- 
ing once to growl an impatient 
ejaculation at him. ; 

Chico drew greedily at his cigarillo 
until the ash glowed, touched the 
twig-like thing quickly with the burn- 
ing end, and rose from the ground 
slowly. There was a sharp fizz, and 
he turned to Ludwig with a satisfied 
smile. 

“You work diligently,” he said, 
“but, meanwhile, I shall go out a 
little into the pampas to mark that 
no one approaches. Riches, it is 
known, attract men as the carrion 
attracts the vulture.” 

“Good!” said Ludwig, still dig- 
ging, and Chico turned and walked 
out across the pampas. When he 
had covered some two hundied paces, 
he paused, smiling, and stood like a 
statue, regarding the distant bent 
figure of his partner with an expres- 
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sion in which 
joy and im- 
patience were 
strangely 
mingled. He 
seemed to be 
watching for 
some quickly 
coming event 
—an event 
both = satis- 
factory and 
inevitable. 
The moments 
passed, his 
smile became 
more strain- 
ed, he leant 
slightly _for- 
ward in an 
attitude of 
rigid atten- 
tion. 
Ludwig’s 
figure moved 
regularly as 
he dug, before 
the heavy 
green _back- 
ground of the 
forest, uncon- 
scious of the drama in which he was a 
protagonist. Then, suddenly, a livid 
flash shot up about him towards the 
rapidly darkening sky, a perpendicv- 
lar cloud of smoke rose into the air, 
and a sullen roar boomed out upon 
the pampas and reverberated among 
the trees. One swayed and fell crash- 
ing to the ground, then the smoke 
floated away in light wreaths, and 
Chico moved quickly forward, and, 
standing a few moments later beneath 
the trees, looked about him with a 
cruel smile on his thin lips. 








“BUENA NOCHE, SENOR,’ 





His quick 
plance fell, at 
length, upon 
an inert pros- 


trate figure 
that lay 
crushed and 
distorted be- 
neath the 
fallen _ tree, 
the poncho 
which cover- 
ed it torn and 
ragged, the 
agonized, 
staring face 


turning up a 
sightless gaze 
upon the sky. 
Beside it, the 
ground had 
been upheav- 
ed by the 
explosion, 
and in the 
hole it had 
made lay the 
broken hoe, 
and a_ gold 
coin that glit- 
tered dully. 

Chico picked up the coin, glanced 
contemptuously at the dead man, and 
went over to the horses which stood 
near, dazed by the crash, sweating 
and shivering with fear. He took oft 
their hobbles, mounted one, and 
grasped the reins of the other. He 
rode forward a few yards, turned 
sharply, and glanced over his 
shoulder. 

“* Buena noche, Senor, good-night,” 
he cried, mockingly, and, setting 
spurs to his horse, galloped out upon 
the pampas. 





HE CRIED MOCKINGLY.’ 
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SHEEP-WASHING IN SUNNY SUSSEX 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


the Downs to the river-bank, 
between its 
draped hedges ten feet high 


T® old sheep-road leads from . 


invisible rose- 
and nearly ten feet thick. On ordi- 
nary days, standing in the main 
street of the village and looking north- 
ward, you can scarcely trace its 
course up the wooded hillside, but 
when the sheep are coming down to 
the wash, there is no doubt at all of 
its direction amid the densely crowd- 
ing trees. A rolling milk-white billow 
of dust zig-zags down the hillside, 
beginning a mile above where the 
green heights lie bare in the morning 
sun, and creeping slowly downward as 
the flock gradually descends. 

The appearance of this cloud of 
dust is always a signal for the closing 


of all garden-gates in the village, 
and the shutting of wicket-doors, 
behind which the children wait 
eagerly for the coming of the sheep. 
There are few sights in the country 
more picturesque than this, and 
nothing with -less of the taint of 
modernity about it. Ordinary farm- 
ing may have suffered, from the 
artistic point of view, by the intro- 
duction of modern methods and 
machinery, but sheep-farming on 
the South Downs is still just as it 
always has been for unnumbered 
generations back. The shepherds are 
the same ancient, angular, sturdy 
folk, clad in the same long leather 
gaiters and grey smocks, and carrying 
the same shining steel crooks. The 
dogs are the same, with their airs of 
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fussy superiority, and play the same 
fierce game of bluff to the terror of 
the sheep, who are apparently the 
same sheep that have been coming 
through the village for their annual 
dipping ever since the old sixteenth- 
century inn was built. 

Visitors, wandering artists tar1ying 
here in love with the slothful, quies- 
cent beauty of the place, are always 
strangely moved by the sudden bustle 
and energy that pervades it on sheep- 
washing days. At ordinary times it 
is nothing more than a pretty sleepy 
Sussex village on the river’s brink, 
smothered in green leaves, where the 
blare of the motor-bugle is seldom 
heard, for the road that leads to it 
is steep, and exceeding rough-going, 
and ends here in the green turf of 
the Downs. The stranger, newly 
arrived, and enjoying a quiet Smoke 
on the river-path at sunset, sees a 
little creek at the water’s edge sur- 


rounded by hurdles, a big hurdled 
pen close by, and a long double line 
of the same hurdles leading to one 


end of the creek. The whole con- 
trivance is silent and deserted in the 
red sunlight, and nothing about it 
suggests the scene of turmoil and 
heat and confusion that is to be 
enacted on the morrow. The stran- 
ger is told that a thousand sheep are 
coming down from one of the distant 
hill-farms to be washed at the mid- 
day tide, and the information sug- 
gests to him no more than a casual 
farming incident, a little busy splash- 
ing and much bleating, and a travel- 
ling flock to be looked at in passing, 
or sketched perhaps from the cool 
nook under the woodbine of the ale- 
house door. 

But when he sees the dense white 
cloud rolling down from the far-off 
hillside, and hears the deep clamour 
of the advancing flock, he begins to 
take another view of the matter. If 
an army were approaching, there 
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could scarcely be more dust flinging 
into the hot June sunshine, or greater 
hubbub of trampling feet. He has- 
tens to the corner with the rest, and 
watches for the coming of the bleating 
host as curiously as any. 

Running water is scarce in the 
neighbourhood of the South Downs, 
and often the flock has many miles to 
travel before it reaches the washing- 
place. On the green, wind-swept 
levels of the Downs, the going is clean 
and easy, if slow, but once in the 
lane, sheep-droving becomes a stifling 
business. Perhaps thete is no thirstier 
work in the world than this. The 
boy who marches ahead of the sheep 
has a fairly clear atmosphere about 
him, but the shepherds in the rear 
move in an almost solid wall of dis- 
integrated chalk. They are smo- 
thered in white dust from head to 
foot. Their hair and beards are full 
of it. The dogs are as white as their 
masters, and are only to be dis- 
tinguished from shaggy sheep by 
their incessant barking and gesticu- 
lation, that no amount of dust can 
subdue. 

As the flock turns the crook of the 
street, the village seems to fill from 
end to end with a churning sea of 
wool. Every alley and corner and 
doorway is blocked in a moment. 
The dust obscures all view a dozen 
paces away. Every sheep is bleating 
her loudest, every dog is barking 
as though the whole progress of the 
flock depended on his own individual 
tongue, every shepherd is shouting 
to the dogs or to the sheep, or adding 
his voice to the general chorus appa- 
rently for the sheer love of the thing. 
Presently the last scurrying batch 
has passed onward to the river, leav- 
ing the dust to settle slowly in the 
empty street, where the surface of the 
road looks as if it had been broken 
with a pickaxe everywhere. 

Down at the creek the washers are 














ON THE ROAD TO THE WASH. 
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THROWING THE LAST EWE, 


ready for the serious business of the 


day. The flock is driven into the 
great pen, and the sheep are let out 
half-a-dozen at a time, and driven 
down throvgh the double-line of 
hurdles to the head of the creek. 
Here there is a jump of about six 
feet into the water below, and each 
sheep must be thrown in. This is 
by far the hardest work of the whole 
business, and it takes the strongest 
man of the village to do it. As the 
struggling, frightened ewe is driven 
up to the thrower, he takes a firm 
grip of her fleece with each hand and 
topples her over the brink. Directly 
she comes to the surface, coughing 
and spluttering, she is guided by long 
crooks down the creek to the washers, 
who stand in sunken barrels on either 
side of the narrow waterway. Here 
each sheep is rubbed and her fleece 
thoroughly cleansed, and, finally, she 


is ducked under the bar and allowed 
to swim away up the creek, where 
the water gets shallower and shal- 
lower, until at length she struggles 
out on to dry land, and crawls, 
dripping and crying, into the green 
sunny meadow beyond. 

To one who has never been present 
at a big sheep-wash, it is difficult to 
convey any idéa of the bustle and 
animation of the scene. From the 
moment the first sheep is thrown in, 
until the last terrified, bedraggled 
ewe staggers up the slippery incline 
at the other end of the creek, there 
is one long unceasing babel of voices. 
Often a score of sheep may be in the 
water at one time, each one rending 
the air with her piteous calling. 
Those that have passed through the 
ordeal crowd together in the meadow 
above, still giving vent to their 
vociferous alarm, and those still dry 
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in the great pen, anticipate their 
sufferings with a like deafening tumult. 
The dogs punctuate the entire sym- 
phony with their yapping chorus, 
and no man engaged in the business 
seems to be able to attend to his part 
of the work without keeping up a run- 
ning fire of comment and encourage- 
ment addressed to all the others. 
Why there should be need for so 
much hurry in the operation is not at 
first obvious to the casual looker-on, 
But on a tidal river, such as this, 
where the level of the water quickly 
changes, it is only during about two 
hours at the top of the tide that 
sheep-washing can be carried on 
effectively. With only a few hundred 
sheep to deal with there is ample 
time, even when the arrival of the 
flock has been delayed, but with a 
large batch every moment of the 
high tide is precious. Where the 


flock has come a long way to the 


wash, it is seldom practicable to 
divide the work, spreading it over 
several days, as may be done with 
sheep belonging to farms in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

Not the least onerous and respon- 
sible part in a great sheep-wash, as 
far as the shepherds are concerned, is 
the clement of danger to the sheep, 
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the risk of drowning always present, 
when a large number have to be put 
through the creek at a swinging pace. 
The head-shepherd, and often the 
flock-master himself, stands at the 
plunge, and keeps a vigilant eye on 
the whole proceedings. Yet, even 
with the greatest care, sheep are 
sometimes drowned. It is a lucky 
day for the washers if the flock gets 
back to the farm without a single 
casualty of this kind. 

Sheep-washing has also its humor- 
ous side. The continual splashing 
of the water soon makes all the 
approaches to the creek wet, and as 
slippery .as ice. The platform of 
hurdles, running the whole side of 
the wash, is a particularly hazardous 
place from which to look on at the 
fun, and many a_ spectator, ven- 
turing too near, has received an 
impromptu ducking. This is an acci- 
dent to which the thrower-in himself 
is especially liable, and the day is 
hardly complete unless the “strong 
man ” of the village has succeeded in 
dipping himself as well as the sheep. 
The time-honoured joke then is to 
force him down the creek with his 
woolly companions in misfortune, 
and send him under the bar with all 
the rest. 





HEROINES THREE 


By GEORGE HIBBARD 


Illustrated by Karl Anderson 


VERY girl, I think, at some 
period of her life has had a 
desire to be a heroine: a 
real heroine, a herojne about 
whom there could be no mistake. 

Of course, one may have a quiet, 
uneventful life, and still be a heroine. 
Just suffering and keeping silent 
may constitute one a heroine. That 
is not the kind, though, which I mean 
at all. Being superior to one’s sur- 
roundings and finding one’s self very 
much misunderstood and miserable 
may make one a heroine. Neither is 
this the sort of which I speak. Hav- 
ing very complicated psychological 
experiences and causing one’s self 
and every one else to be very 
uncomfortable is another method 
of achieving “heroinehood.’”’ None 
of these, however, in any manner 
resembles the heroine to whom I 
refer. 

The heroine I have in mind is the 
heroine to whom things happen. She 
is the true - superior - warranted - best 
and only one. The heroine who goes 
through fire and wreck and battle 
and murder and sudden death. The 
heroine who is rescued. The heroine 
who, no matter whether she is on a 
runaway horse or hanging over a 
precipice, finds that a young man—a 
nice young man—the very young 
man whom her relations would like 
to have presented to her in a ball- 
room—is waiting round the corner 
to save her. The heroine who is 
cast away on an uninhabited island 
with just the very person for her 
to marry. The heroine who, if she 
is captured by a robber band, is sure 
to discover in the chief a benevolent 
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young nobleman of great name and 
estate in temporary political difficul- 
ties. The heroine who has as many 
lives as a cat and always falls on her 
feet like one. The heroine who would 
unfailingly pick up an eligible parti 
in a desert. The heroine who would 
not fail to find a “ best young man”’ 
at the North Pole. 

I had’ always thought that to 
obtain the conditions necessary to 
produce a heroine one should have 
to. go back to another age. How 
could there be perils if there were no 
danger ? How could there be escapes 
if there were nothing from which to 
escape ? And how could: there be 
dangers and rescues unless people 
were conspiring and fighting—unless 
there were important secret documents 
and causes to be won or lost, all in 
picturesque costume;—for ‘‘alarms and 
excursions’ with frock coats and 
tailor-made dresses appeared absurd. 
If not the past, then remote parts 
of the earth appeared to be requisite. 
Without a trackless forest—a perfect 
zoo of ferocious animals—in which 
to go astray, emphatically there 
must be nothing doing. Without 
earthquakes and hurricanes or vol- 
canoes, how was a poor girl to have 
a chance ? 

I was quite in despair. I had indeed 
given up all idea that anything in- 
teresting would ever happen to me 
anything really interesting. I had 
abandoned all hope of ever having my 
heart stand in my mouth, or my soul 
harrowed, or my blood curdled, or 
experiencing any of these emotions. 
I never imagined that just here in a 
large, every day, modern city, I should 


re 
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be involved in a chain of circum- 
stances, so curious and remarkable 
that. I need not be envious of any 
heroine of history and romance. 

Molly Wilkins was my dearest friend 
and always had been and always will 
be. In nursery days our perambu- 
lators had met just as our motor-cars 
do now... At school we had shared 
our sweets and our secrets. There- 
fore, when I found that Molly was 
beginning not to tell me something, 
I was perplexed and anxiovs and 
distressed. How did I know? I 
could conceive at once that she had a 
secret which she was keeping from 
me by the way she behaved. She 
was thoughtful and then forgetful— 
and sometimes she was actually 
embarrassed with me. 

All the dictates of reason demanded 
that she should fall in love with Evan 
Mayson. He was young and good- 


looking, and if he did not have much 
money he worked very hard at being 
a solicitor, and every one spoke of 


him as a coming man. Of course, 
she immediately began to be in- 
terested in Cyril Ogden. If he was 
rich, he was older and worldly, 
and when he was mentioned people 
always shook their heads. I suppose 
that was what attracted Molly. Any- 
way, Molly neglected Evan and flirted 
outrageously with Cyril. 

Mr. Wilkins did not behave in the 
least like the parent of romance. 
In spite of Ogden’s wealth, which 
naturally shovld have made him 
wish to have Molly engaged to him at 
once, he thoroughly disapproved of 
it all fiom beginning to end. I 
knew, however, that he would have 
been willing enough to see her married 
to Evan Mayson, though he was poor, 
with only the promise of the future 
behind him, which sounds somewhat 
Irish. He was the only one in 
authority, for Molly’s mother had 
died when Molly was a hittle girl, 


and Aunt Mary Vernon, who lived 
with them and managed the house- 
hold, did not count. She was a mild 
old lady, who was perfect for nursing 
any one who was slightly ill, but no 
use at all in taking care of anybody 
in the complications and the per- 
plexities of life who was well. She 
lost her eyeglasses and her head as 
soon as anything happened, and then 
everyone had to look after her, for 
in her excitement, what she might do 
next was unimaginable. 

Molly had always had her way 
about everything, and such opposition 
as there was did not prevent her 
seeing Ogden as often as she chose. 
All through the winter she and Ogden 
had danced together. As soon as 
spring-like weather began they com- 
menced to drive out -in his motor 
car. I tried to remonstrate with her, 
fer I was a year older than Molly, 
and had always given her advice 
which sometimes she ungratefully 
resented. 

Molly understood how I felt about 
her actions, and therefore, the moment 
I saw that she had a secret I was 
sure that it was about Cyril Ogden. 

“I believe Molly is going to do 
something foolish,” I said to Jim 
Etheridge. 

Jim was a very great comfort to 
me. Of course he was not intel- 
lectual like Evan Mayson—nor was 
he experienced and interesting like 
Cyril Ogden. He was so big and 
strong and hearty and jolly that 
I always thought his powerful body 
must have some eftect upon his mind, 
and I believe that it had. If he 
was mentally a little slow, as he had 
to be in his movements, because of 
his great width of shoulder and length 
of limb, he was sure and direct and 
effective. When he arrived at a 
conclusion he was certain to hit the 
nail on the head and drive it just 
as if he had hammered it with 





“I HAD ABANDONED ALL HOPE OF EVER HAVING MY HEART STAND IN MY MOUTH, OR MY 
SOUL HARROWED, OR MY BLOOD CURDLED, OR EXPERIENCING ANY OF THESE EMOTIONS.” 
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his great muscles. I had known 
him always, as seemed to be the 
case with almost every one I did 
know. Indeed, I did not know what 
I should do without Jim. We had 
always been the greatest “ pals.” 
Yet I saw now that he had a secret, 
too, and was quite as mysterious in 
his way as*Molly was in hers. 

I could tell that something was 
doing because he was curiously dif- 
ferent. He had grown silent and 
was really morose at times—often 
treating me with ceremonious defer- 
ence instead of the jolly manner that 
had been his way. Once in a while 
he would brighten up and be his 
old self again. If he had not been 
his grandfather’s heir with all the 
big Etheridge estates coming to him, 
I might have thought that he was 
troubled about money. As matters 
appeared, I could only conclude that 
he was in love. I watched carefully 


but I could not make up my mind 


who the girl was. At fist I thought 
she was Fanny Monroe. Then I 
was convinced she was Mary Baldwin. 
At last I concluded that I could not 
tell at all and that I was surrounded 
by another mystery—which was ex- 
citing, but somehow discomposing. 

“Molly is generally a_ sensible 
girl,” commented Jim, the day I first 
broached the subject of her affairs. 

“But she is not like herself,” I 
lamented. “ At least I cannot under- 
stand her.” 

“Do you know,” said Jim looking 
at me curiously, “ I believe you’re not 
as quick as you used to be at under- 
standing things.” 

“IT call that unkind,” I replied 
with dignity. ‘‘ What is it 1 don’t 
understand as well as Molly ?” 

“Oh, a good deal,” he replied 
vaguely. “Either you’re blind or 
you won't see.” 

With which singular speech he 
stalked away from me. 
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I should have learned something 
from the ways the straws wete 
blowing. I thought though that they 
were chaff, and took no notice. I 
cannot understand why I did not read 
the signs aright. There were plenty, 
but I disregarded them and went 
confidently on. Molly began to be 
interested in houses and flats and 
the comparative advantages of both. 
When I observed her listening while 
Mrs. Primley talked about servants, 
I should have been warned. I should 
have seen the shadows which coming 
events were casting before. 

** You’ve always been a surprise,” 
I happened to say to her one day. 

* Yes,” she replied swiftly, “‘ and I 
haven’t finished surprising you yet. I 
wonder what you will think——” 

‘** About what ?” I asked. 

“Oh, never mind,” she answered. 

** Oh,” she exclaimed after a mo- 
ment’s pause. ‘‘ You shall know, 
You shall know before any one, only 
I can’t tell you now——” 

“TI hope,” I said loftily, “ that you 
are not going to do anything unwise.” 

“* IT don’t know,” she replied. ‘* Only 
it will be different—” she brightened 
up and laughed, “and a great 
joke 

Molly could not long keep from 
laughing. Her sense of humour had 
brought her through everything so 
far, and I felt that I might perhaps 
trust it to do the same now. 

** And, moreover,” she added afte1 
a pause, “it’s good business——”’ 

Thereupon she darted away, leaving 
me much perplexed. 


” 


Spring had reallycome. One began 
to see coloured sunshades instead of 
umbrellas in the street. I could 
see Molly was growing more restless 
as time went on. 

“* I simply cannot endure the strain, 
I confided tor Jim. “I must know 
what Molly is planning.” 














“You'll probably discover in time,” 
he answered in his confident way. 

* But it may be too late,” I urged. 
“IT have always been the sensible 
one—and I feel a responsibility about 
her.” 

He looked at my apprehensive 
face curiously. 

** I—I’m afraid about Cyril Ogden,” 
I said. 

“Surely she could not be out of 
her mind to that extent,” he com- 
mented crossly. 

** When a nice girl goes in for being 
foolish,” I said sagely, “‘ it’s wonderful 
how foolish she can be.” 

Then the blow fell. I cannot say 
the shock came froza a clear sky. 
I should have seen the clouds on the 
local horizon. Still, if I had tried 
to imagine what would happen I 
never could have doneit. [had never 
less reason to expect any untoward 
event than upon that particular 
day and at that particular moment. 

I was alone. - I had just finished 
luncheon and was standing by the 
dining-room window looking out over 
the lawn into the bright, warm 
spring sunshine. A clear light was on 
everything—not at all the light of 
romance—and yet just then my 
adventure began. 

I remember that I was debating 
whether to take Chérubin out for a 
little walk, or stay at home and 
practise, as I had not done for along 
time. As I pondered the question, I 
saw a groom of the Wilkins’, whom I 
happened to remember, coming up 
the walk with a note in his hand. 
I can recollect that I was a little 
astonished at this, for Molly always 
telephoned—usually several times a 

day. 

The moment I held the envelope 
-in my grasp I knew that it was no 
ordinary communication. I felt in- 





stinctively that I must be prepared 
for the exrtaordinary. 
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Of course, I had not the least idea 
of what I should read. How could 
I? By no possible flight of fancy 
could I have anticipated the strange 
—the curious—the remarkable nature 
of the contents—which marked for 
me the commencement of a moment- 
ous experience. 

I tore the envelope quickly open 
and ran over the words in Molly's 
writing which met my amazed eyes. 

At first I could scarcely believe 
that I read aright :— 

** Dear : 

“TI said that I should tell you, 
and that you should know before 
anyone. I am just writing this hur- 
riedly to inform you that I have 
eloped. I haven’t time to stop and 
give you the whys and wherefores, 
but the reasons are good and suffi- 
cient. I knew that with your prac- 
tical sense—although you dream of 
romance—and with your strict con- 
science you would not approve. 
I thought, therefore, the secret might 
be a burden to you, and came to the 
conclusion that I had better say 
nothing. Dearest, I can only wish 
that you were as happy as I am and 
as I am going to be. 

“ Devotedly, 
“* MOLLIE.” 

Of course, I was speechless, though 
I wonder that I did not scream 
Was this what Molly considered a 
joke ? The foolish, headstrong girl. 
Of course, if she had told me, ] 
should have done everything I could 
to keep her from making such a 
mistake—and now—— 

I did not at first notice the post- 
script scribbled at the foot of the 
second page. 

“Of course this can’t be a secret 
any longer. My only regret is that 
I could not have you for a brides- 
maid, though I know you never 
would have consented—so I'll just 
have to be married without you, as 
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I never thought I could be, in the 
dearest little country church we know 
at. Rosedale. We have gone in the 
motor, which is not so romantic 
and proper for an elopement as a 
post-chaise, but is more speedy. I 
shall have to go away without seeing 
you—but what fun we shall have 
talking it over when I get back !” 
The madcap girl! My breath was 
fairly taken away. For a moment I 
stood dazed. Then in a flash all the 
energy and directness and common- 
sense I had in me came back with a 
rush. With a glance I reviewed the 
situation. I felt that, as I was placed, 


Jim was the best person to help me. . 


Instantly I was at the telephone. 

The moments seemed endless as I 
stood there with the receiver in my 
hand, like any heroine, a prey to 
varying emotions. As might appear 
from the facts, Molly should be 
considered the heroine—but wait! 

At last I heard Jim’s voice. 

** Oh,” I cried, allin a breath, “ I 
must see you immediately. It’s most 
important and urgent and vital—” 

“What’s the matter?” he de- 
manded. 

“You must come at 

**T will,” he answered. 

** Meet me at the Wilkins’,” I said, 
for I had half made up my mind in a 
vague fashion, “as soon as you can.” 

Catching up a hat as I ran through 
the hall, I was across the lawn and 
at the Wilkins’ house in a few mo- 
ments. 

““T must see Mr. Wilkins imme- 
diately,” I announced to the startled 
servant. 

“Mr. Wilkins is out, Miss.” 

*T must see Miss Vernon,” I 
declared. 

Indeed, I had dashed past the 
butler before he could say anything. 
|. I found Miss Vernon in the con- 
servatory, and seizing her hand I 
almost shook her 


once.” 
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““ Molly has gone,” I ejaculated. 

** Molly—gone—where ?” 

“Eloped — run away — with 
Cyril Ogden, and she must be 
stopped y 

“Oh,” cried Aunt Mary. 

“Where is Mr. Wilkins ?” I de- 
manded. 

“Oh, my dear,” moaned Miss 
Vernon, as she recovered her lost 
glasses and still struggled after her 
scattered wits, “he’s not at hone. 
I—what can I do 2?” 

**T don’t know,” I hurried on in 
despair. ‘‘ Something must be done. 
If there’s no one else, I must do 
it.” 

Just then I heard Jim’s welcome 
voice in the hall. 

** Jim,” I exclaimed, darting out. 

I drew him into the room and con- 
fronted him. I am sure my agitated 
countenance must have suggested 
something of the startling nature of 
a crisis. 

““The motor was at the office. I 
jumped in and came at full speed. 
What’s wrong ?” 

“* Everything,’ 
lingly. ‘“* Molly 
eloped.” 

He whistled, staring at me. 

“ With Cyril Ogden,” I added. 

“TI didn’t think she was such an 
idiot,” he said vigorously. “ I under- 
stand now. When I asked Ogden 
yesterday if he was to play polo 
with us in the match against Alling- 
ham, he said he was going away 
to-day. This must have been what 
he had in mind.” 

“Of course,” I declared impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ There’s not a moment to 
be lost. She’s gone in the motor to 
Rosedale to be married. Where is 
Rosedale ?” 

** Rosedale,” he said, “‘is a place 
one can hardly call a village, about 
eighty miles away, near a lake.” 

*« Jim,” I said, stepping forward in 


> 


I whispered thril- 
has run away— 
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my excitement and grasping his 
arm, “she must be saved. I’m 
sure I can make her listen to reason 
Your motor,” I ran on, “is at 
the door. It’s a sixty-horse power 
and the fastest about here. We must 
go after them,” I cried intrepidly, 
‘and catch them.” 

“They’ve got a start,” he said 
thoughtfully, “but the Wilkins’ car 
is only an old one. Perhaps some- 
thing may be done.” 

“Something must be done,” I 
argued, still holding him by the 
elbow. “‘ Something shall be done.” 

Before he had made any objection, 
or, in fact, had a chance to say any- 
thing, I led him—dragged him— 
to the front door and down the steps 
to the big car. I had often admired 
it before. How glad I was to see 
its mighty frame. The huge engines 
indicated power, and the low raking 
lines, as of a piratical battleship, 
promised speed. 

In an instant Jim had “turned 
over’ the machine. The mighty 
rumbling struck my ears. Without 
any stretch of the imagination I 
could easily fancy that the wheeled 
hippogriff was eager to be oft and 
was growling at not getting away. 
With a spring I was in the front seat, 
Jim running round and with a leap 
taking his place on the right at the 
wheel. 

He started on the second speed 
and jumped to the third after we 
spun about the turn of the drive 
into the avenue. In the early after- 
noon few were driving. Those who 
passed, however, or whom we passed 
gazed after us with amazement—a 
sixty-horse power touring car tearing 
along, creating only less disturbance 
than a “special express.” As we 
dashed along with the horn “ honk- 
ing ”’ continually, I felt as if I were 
riding the wind on a thunder-bolt 

The race in which we were engaged 
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exhilarated me. The sense of contest 
took possession of me. We must 
win. We must come out victorious 
over time and space. 

“We'll make it,” I cried to Jim 
through the onrush of the ponderous 
wheels. 

“We'll try,” he said, the hair 
blowing straight up on his uncovered 
head, and as it seemed, his words 
blew. past me so that I could hardly 
hear them, 

I had ridden fast before, but I had 
never gone at anything like the pace 
at which we were now going. As we 
whirled onward I caught a glimpse 
in passing of old Mrs. Primley out 
for her afternoon drive in the old 
family carriage. 

We passed into country roads. The 
going was not so good, but Jim 
did not seem to mind. Not once did 
he ease up. On and on we bounced 
and jumped. I was thrown from 
one side to the other, and had indeed 
the greatest difficulty in keeping my 
place in the great cushioned hollows 
of the seat. To my bewildered eyes 
the telegraph poles along the way 
might have been the slats of a tall 
fence, so close and continuous they 
seemed as we sped past them. At 
last we slowed down momentarily 
for a railway crossing. 

** Oh, where are we ?” I exclaimed. 

On—on we pounded again, the 
dust surging in clouds behind us. 
The motion was madly exhilarating. 
I felt as if I wanted to ride this way 
forever, and still there was the urgent 
longing to get there—to be in time 
to save Molly. 

Glancing up I observed a perturbed 
look sweep over Jim’s face. 

**There’s a cross road here,” he 
shouted, seeing my questioning glance, 

“and I don’t know 

He stopped in front of a farm- 
house while he consulted a road 
map. 
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“Surely,” he said, “if they had 
passed people must have noticed 
them. Heigh!” he shouted, hailing 
the house, where the family and the 
entire personnel of the establishment 
were viewing us_ with interest. 
““Have you seen a large motor car 
go past ?” 

“It’s goin’ to burst,” said the 
farmer, gazing at our throbbing 
machine with apprehension. 

** Did you see one ?”’ Jim demanded. 

“ Why—yes > said the man. 
“There has—I noticed because 
they’re not so common in this part 
of the country—about half an hour 
ago, I should say.” 

**'We can catch them then,” I ex- 
claimed eagerly. 

How we did go. How we raced. 
How we tore. No steed was stretch- 
ing itself out headlong in our mad 
course, but with the best of 
powerful engines under us the race 
was even more thrilling. The machin- 


ery was working perfectly true, as the 
hollow, rhythmic hum announced. 
I had no reason to envy any heroine, 
for very few had ever known the 


sensation of tearing through the 
country in a sixty horse-power car on 
the fourth speed. 

Finally we drew up at a small 
wayside inn. A hoot of the horn 
brought the proprietor to the door 
at once. 

“Have you seen a large 
motor ?” began Jim. 

“ Passed only fifteen minutes ago,” 
replied the man promptly. 

“* We’ve gained on them,” said Jim, 
*“* we’re almost up with them ! Where 
are we ?” he demanded, turning again 
to the man. 

“Eight miles from Eden Road,” 
he replied. “Straight on.” 

Once more we bounded forward. 
Indeed the motor seemed to have 
life in it—to be stretching itself out 
to the work as if with a vital force. 
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** We—we,”’ shouted Jim, “ might 
almost be eloping ourselves.” 

I pretended not to hear him. Of 
course he did not mean anything, 
but I suddenly felt shy and conscious 

“With an infuriated parent or 
guardian in pursuit,”’ he went on. 

** How silly,” I cried, but I felt 
that I grew a little redder than even 
the rushing air made me. 

“You look awfully pretty,” he 
vociferated. 

I wonder if a girl has ever had 
tender things said to her with the 
full power of a man’s lungs. 

“Jim,” I piped forbiddingly. 

“Why can’t I carry you off ?” 

** Jim,” I shrieked, “ it isn’t fair.” 

‘“* Well, perhaps it isn’t,”’ he roared, 
and suddenly became silent. 

I could see that we were coming 
near a village. I caught sight of a 
church spire above the budding trees. 
I descried a group of houses at the 
bend of the road. Such a pretty, 
secluded little hamlet. So peaceful 
and restful, nestling in the hollow 
of the hills. I little knew—— 

We dashed past the first cluster 
of outlying cottages. The place was 
so small that in a moment we had 
entered the principal street and with 
hardly lessened speed we were rolling 
down it. 

““Something’s up,” yelled Jim, 
bending a little further forward. 

Glancing ahead, I discovered that 
a number of the inhabitants were 
gathered on each side of the road. 
Children were standing about and 
shouted excitedly as we passed, and 
the mob of gesticulating people, 
which we could make out more clearly 
as we approached, I must say puzzled 
us. 

“What’s happening ?” 
claimed in surprise. 

We were quite close, and we 
realised that every one was making 
signs to us and calling. 


‘Jim ex- 
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“‘What’s that ?” cried Jim suddenly, 
rising a little in his seat. 

Lookimmg ahead quickly I dis- 
covered what had attracted his atten- 
tion. We were rapidly approaching 
the heart of the village. Across the 
way, from one big tree to another, 
stretched a heavy rope not more 
than a couple of feet from the ground. 

“Stop !”’ commanded a tall, heavy, 
elderly man in an old, rusty hat. 

““What’s this ?” cried Jim as he 
threw on the emergency brake. 

“Well, you see,” chuckled the 
elderly person as we came to a stand- 
still, ““ we were anxious-like for your 
company, and used the only means 
of detaining you.” 

“What for ?” Jim thundered. 

The man stood by the side of the 
car, resting his hand on it with an 
air of taking possession—all the 


country crowd looking on agape. 
“ What right have you——”’ began 


Jim. 

“Oh, as for right,” said our captor 
amiably, “* I’ve got all the right there 
is. I’m justice of the peace and 
constable and roadmaster, and repre- 
sent the law of the land, as it’s known 
in Eden Road. When the telegram 
came—as these young people were 
elopin’, and must be stopped—if 
not otherwise, then on the charge of 
makin’ off with a motor car—I knew 
straight what todo. I’ve a daughter 
myself, and I wouldn’t have her run 
away with any young chap without 
my consent. I’ve a feeling in this 
matter, and I said to myself it mustn’t 
be, so I got this line fixed, and the 
first thing I caught was you.” 

“But why us ?” Jim demanded. 

“Why,” said the man, “ because 
I want you. You're the elopers, 
and I’m going to hold you for good 
behaviour.” 

I was shocked. 

To be arrested. To be held by the 
strong arm of the law. To be in peril 
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of I did not know what. I felt that 
my eyes grew round with amazement 
and terror. 

“What do you mean by such 
nonsense ?” demanded Jim impa- 
tiently. 

** Just what I say,” answered the 
village representative of justice imper- 
turbably. ‘I’m going to lock you up.” 

The horrid, grinning crowd which 
stood along the edge of the way had 
drawn nearer. We were surrounded 
by a close ring of peering faces 
and curious eyes. Elevated in the 
front seat of the motor I felt like a 
strange animal on exhibition. 

“* Imprisoned !”’ I exclaimed, clasp- 
ing my hands. 

Visions of subterranean cells rose 
before me. I knew, of course, that 
there could not be donjon keeps or 
oubliettes, but chains clanked and I 
fairly tasted bread and water in 
shuddering imagination. 

*“Come—come,” said Jim. “ You 
don’t want to do anything foolish.” 

“T have the authority,” said the 
local captain of the watch, “to stop 
two young people in a large red car 
goin’ full speed 

‘*But our number,” 
Jim. 

“TI don’t know anything about 
numbers,” he argued. “This is a 
large red motor. You were going for 
all you were worth as if you were 
runnin’ away. You are young people. 
I’m compelled to take you in charge. 
As, however, you are not common 
offenders, I'll just take you home 
and put you in a place where you'll 
be safe until I hear what’s to be done 
with you.” 

We were to be incarcerated. We 
were to be held in durance vile. I 
gazed at Jim in affright. 

“‘ There doesn’t seem to be a chance 
of getting any sense into the old 
idiot’s head,” said Jim coolly. “ For 
the present we’ll have to submit r 
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The man stood with his hands 
on the car. 

Jim got down and helped me out. 
How ignominious I felt as I de- 
scended to earth and stood amid 
the entire population of Eden Road. 
I detected a slight inclination 
to cheer when we were finally landed. 
Anyway, a murmur went through the 
throng. I turned and faced the 
multitude bravely. I had read of 
the way in which heroines bore them- 
selves in distress. I thought of Lady 
Jane Grey going to Tower Hill. 
I saw Marie Antoinette carried to the 
Conciergerie. I would not flinch. 
I proudly took my place beside Jim, 
and I must say that he looked at 
me admiringly. 

“ That’s right, little girl,”-he said, 
“you mustn’t mind.” 

With a high head I started upon 
the line of march as indicated by our 
captor. Jim and I were in front, 
he a little behind, accompanying 
us with a critical, proprietary air, 
while the free and enlightened in- 
habitants paced along after us. We 
formed a perfect procession. There 
was no one to watch us, however, 
as I am convinced that every one was 
in the line. How long we were in 
passing a given point I do not know. 

“Oh, I understand,” I exclaimed 
in a sudden enlightenment. 

“What isit ?” gloomily asked Jim. 

“Aunt Mary Vernon,” I replied 
decidedly. “‘She is the only one 
who could do anything so stupid. I 
am sure she is entirely to blame for 
all this ridiculous mistake.” 

“T’ve no doubt,” said Jim. 

“Molly will be _married—to the 
wrong man. We can’t prevent it 
now.” 

“Don’t give up,” condoled Jim. 
“The sporting spirit demands that 
we never say die.” 

“* Die is not at all the word I feel 
like saying,” I replied vindictively. 
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I could see that we were making 
for a large farmhouse which stood 
on the outskirts of the village. As 
I spoke we arrived at the gate, and 
our captor threw it open. 

“Dear, dear!” cried an elderly 
woman appearing on the door-sill 
wiping her hands on her apron. 
*What’s happened ?” 

“Don’t you fret yourself, mother,” 
said the justice. ‘* These youngsters 
have concluded to stay with us 
awhile, but they are not goin’ to give 
you the least bit of trouble, because 
they are goin’ to keep quiet and out 
of the way.” 

“ Tf you’ll just step up the stairs,” 
he continued, as we stood in the hall. 

As I turned I could see the crowd 
gathering in the path and spreading 
over the grass. The shuffle of many 
feet and the sound of many voices 
filled the air. I looked at Jim. He 
looked with almost equal uncer- 
tainty at me. _ 

*“We’d better submit,” he said. 
“* Resistance wouldn’t be of any use, 
and might only make matters 
worse.” 

Meekly I put my foot on the first 
step. Abjectly I ascended. I heard 
Jim following me. Something in the 
sound made me understand the temper 
in which he was. 

“* We'll just arrange you first,” said 
our captor. nodding towards me as 
we reached the landing. 

He threw open the door of a 
darkened chamber. 

“The spare room’ll hold you like 
a prison,” he said briefly. 

I glanced at Jim. I saw that he 
counselled resignation and prudence. 
Without a word I passed through 
the yawning portal. As soon as I 
had crossed the thresholdI turned. I 
saw nothing but the confining panels. 
The sound ot a key turning in the 
lock fell on my ear. A click told me 
that a bolt had been shot home 
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I was a captive—shut up, immured, 
helpless ! 

I distinguished the tramp of the 
justice’s massive boots through the 
barrier. I detected the sound of 
Jim’s lighter tread. The footsteps 
passed down the hall. By listening 
intently I could discover that Jim 
and his jailer had mounted to the 
floor above. Soon I heard thuds 
over my head. 

I cast my eyes about. The very 
appearance of the room was depress- 
ing. The board floor, with a small 
carpet by the bed, looked cheerless. 
Here were Jim and I, who had started 
in pursuit of the fugitives, taken for 
the elopers, boxed up in a perfectly 
strange farmhouse. Then the serious- 
ness of it all as regarded Molly came 
back to me, and I sat motionless. 

I heard the jailer coming down- 
stairs. Hepassedmydoor. He went 
on to the room below. The house was 
the comfortable domicile of a pros- 
perous farmer. Gradually the sound 
of voices diminished. The people 
were going away. I could catch 
shouts and cries from the greater 
distance. Quiet gradually settled 
over all. As far as any stirring of 
life might indicate, the spot might 
have been deserted. I went to the 
window. The blinds were fastened. 
I did not need to open them, as I 
could look through. The ground 
was too far off to permit any hope of 
escape. I went back to my chair. 

I started. 

A gentle, rustling noise caught 
my attention. I jumped up and 
listened intently at the door. Some- 
thing was moving outside. A faint 
scratching followed. I should have 
believed that it was a cat, only a 
cat would not have been fumbling 
with the knob. No cat could have 
inserted a key into the keyhole. 
I unquestionably heard some one 
breathe. 
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“ Hush !” 

“Who is it ?” I whispered. 

“Me,” a girl’s voice responded 
in tremulous tones. “It’s me, Celia, 
—Celia Cherry.” 

By this time she had unlocked 
the door. She swung it cautiously 
open and stood revealed to me—a 
sturdy, pretty country girl of about 
eighteen years. She stole forward, 
and closed the door again as care- 
fully as she had opened it. 

“* Now,” she said, her eyes shining 
and fairly panting in her excitement. 
“T’ve just got home and _ heard 
what’s happened. It’s a _ shame. 
Young people have rights as well as 
old ones. I’m goin’ to help you. 
Ma’s over talking with Mrs. Tuttle, 
and pa’s gone down with the rest of 
the village to boast about capturing 
you, an’ get the news. There is 
no one at home except Seth and me. 
I signalled to Seth the first thing. 
A white cloth in the south window 
always brings him. And now we’re 
ready. The key to my room fitted 
this, and they shall see.” 

“What are you going to do ?” 

“Let you out—assist you in your 
flight—just as the noble Lady Gwen- 
dolin was assisted to fly from the 
baron’s castle.” 

“But why are you doing this ?” 
I asked, a momentary doubt over- 
coming me. 

** Because I know how you feel, and 
—I’m there myself. Hasn’t pa been 
against Seth and me, and haven’t we 
talked of eloping just as you have ? 
When I heard that you’d been stopped 
in your desperate enterprise I made 
up my mind I’d do all I could to help 
you—and I know Seth will feel 
exactly as I do. He always does, 
though you’ve no idea what a strong 
character he has—nor how he asserts 
himself 

She opened the way into the hall 
and slid out before me. I followed, 
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and together we tip-toed down the 
stairs. I had felt like a criminal 
before, I felt like a conspirator 
now. 

“Where are we going?” I in- 
quired. 

“To Seth in the yard.” 

“But Mr. Etheridge,” I demurred. 

“Hush !” she said mysteriously. 

She thrust her head from the 
kitchen door. Immediately she step- 
ped out boldly, and I followed her. 
With practised lips she gave a low 
whistle. A young man appeared from 
an outbuilding, and I gazed in 
amazement at his tall, stooping figure. 

“This is Seth Pringle,”’ said Celia 
as the man stood before me. 

I acknowledged the informal pre- 
sentation with a smile. 

“Now, Seth,” Celia commanded, 
“set the ladder.” 

He disappeared for a moment, and 
when he returned he carried a ladder 


which could only have been borne 
by such broad shoulders. 


We followed him as he carried 
his burden round the corner of the 
building. The other side reached, 
we stood and looked up. Under- 
neath the eaves—lighting what was 
manifestly the attic—was a small, long 
window. The sash was open, and 
as I gazed up I saw Jim’s dusty face. 

“Oh, Jim!” I exclaimed. 

Tugging and straining, for even 
with his great strength the task was 
difficult, Seth Pringle elevated the 
ladder against the wall. I watched 
its upward course with eager anxiety. 
Measuring with my eyes, the height 
seemed too great, and I despaired 
of its ever serving as a means of 
escape. Slowly the top rose—slowly 
the bearer drew in towards the house. 
I could see that only a few feet 
intervened between the top and the 
sill from which Jim was leaning. 
Lightly he swung himself ovt, and 
began to descend. 
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“Oh, Jim,” I exclaimed, when at 
last he reached the earth. In my 
excitement I put both my hands on 
his shoulders and, before I knew it— 
for an instant—he was. holding me 
in his arms. I was brought to a 
realisation of my position by observ- 
ing the approving look on Celia’s 
round face, and by hearing Seth 
Pringle chuckle. I freed myself 
with a.rosy countenance and an effort 
to appear supremely unconscious. 

“Shut up, Seth !” ordered Celia. 

* Yes,” said the devoted swain. 

** Now, what can we do ?” I asked 
quickly and with as_ businesslike 
an air as I could assume at the 
moment. 

“Your car was dragged by horses 
into the ‘yard behind the Eden Inn,” 
Celia explained. “If you can get it, 
giving them the slip will be easy. 
We'll show you.” 

“Lead on,” cried Jim as he gave 
my hand a squeeze—this time without 
Celia or Seth Pringle observing us. 

We made our way down into a 
little gully where a small brook 
gurgled through the farm. We ad- 
vanced a hundred yards orso. Then 
the high bank stopped, and coming 
out into a ploughed field we flew for 
the shelter of the hedge. Stooping, 
we stole along behind it, 

The line of hedge—the distance 
seemed endless as crouching and 
creeping we proceeded — ended 
abruptly at a narrow track through 
heavy trees. The way was little 
more than a bridle path, and screened 
as it was we promptly moved out 
into it and boldly stood erect. Down 
the lane we marched—Celia acting as 
our guide, Seth Pringle following 
as a kind of rearguard. I could see 
the dwellings of the village about me. 
Through the branches I[ observed the 
corner of a high brick building which 
I knew immediately was the Eden 
Inn. Could we reach it ? 
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** We’re almost there,” gasped Celia. 
** We—oh !” 

A horrid little dog ran out and be- 
gan to bark shrilly. Startled by the 


barking and our approach, a flock 
of great, stupid geese waddled away 
tremendous clamour. Jim 


with a 
laughed. 

“We are discovered,” exclaimed 
Celia in a tragic tone. “ Someone’s 
coming.” 

I heard the sound of a man running. 
I heard a boy’s shout. 

“ Flight,” announced Celia, “‘is 
our only safety.” 

“We can’t get to the motor,” said 
Jim, “that’s clear. We'll have to 
take to our heels. Cross country is 
the only way.” 

I felt him seize my arm, and, before 
I knew, I found myself scurrying 
along at the top of my speed. Much 
tennis had put me in good condition, 
and the short skirt which I wore 
made such swift motion possible. 
On we went, taking everything as we 
came—jumping ditches, climbing 
fences. We reached the brook, and 
before I could remonstrate Jim had 
lifted me up and was _ splashing 
through it. 

‘We're safe,” Jim said, returning 
through the water and gazing out 
through the fringe of bushes. ‘“‘ No 
one’s in sight. We’ve thrown them 
off our track.” 

“If we walked up the stream,” 

said the indomitable Celia with a 
struggle, “when they put blood- 
hounds on our trail they cannot find 
us.” 
** A council of war is what we need 
now,” said Jim as he seated himself 
on a stone and looked at me across 
the rivulet. ‘‘ Where are we ?” 

‘““In Henderson’s Wood,” an- 
nounced Celia promptly. “Seth 
knows.” 

“Yes,” that strong character an- 
swered. 
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“Ts the lake near ?” 
manded. 

“* We’re right by it.” 

Jim crossed back over the brook 
and iooked through the trees in that 
direction. 

**So we are,” he exclaimed. 

“They’re coming! They’re com- 
ing !”’ cried Celia, springing up. 

“* There’s a boat,” Jim said, ‘‘ with 
oars in it. By Jove! having taken 
to the timber, the next thing to do 
is to take to the water.” 

Again we toiled onward. We 
advanced this time with dragging 
steps—at least I did. We were 
weary and spent, and the draggled 
feeling I had seemed to render any 
progress even more difficult. Indeed 
the amount of clay which clung to 
my feet made them heavy to lift. 
I knew I was a sight, but I did not 
seem to mind, for I saw that Jim 
did not. 

A final effort brought us to the 
boat. Jim sprang in and held out 
his hand. I jumped over the side. 

“IT shan’t forget what you’ve done 
for us,” Jim remarked, looking at our 
companions. 

** Oh,” Celia answered as she clam- 
bered in and sat down, “ we’re 
coming too.” 

Seth Pringle cast into the bottom 
of the boat two bundles which I had 
not noticed he was carrying. 

“We're eloping too,” Celia declared 
calmly. “Seth has made up his 
mind to it—haven’t you, Seth ?” 

“Yes,” Seth replied doubtfully. 

“And your example started us 
off.”’ 

“But have you reflected,” I ex- 
claimed in affright. ‘‘ Such an impor- 
tant step——” 

** Look—look !” 

‘“* There they come.” 

That was all there was said. There 
was no more questioning. Jim leaped 
into the water and ran the boat 


Jim de- 


screamed Celia. 
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away fromtheshore. Then he sprang 
back on board and grasped the oars. 

** Can you row ?”’ he asked Seth. 

“Yes,” that worthy answered. 

Pringle sank into the place as- 
signed to him. Jim bent forward 
and they gave way together. Not in 
vain had Jim stroked the ’Varsity 
boat for two years. I could not help 
noticing and admiring the play of 
his enormous shoulders. The boat 
gathered headway and began to churn 
through the water. 

Well, when I started to prevent 
one elopement, I never thought I 
should bring about another. 
was I aiding and abetting the flight 
of the couple before me. Much that 
was astonishing had happened to me, 
but I do not think anything sur- 
prised me more than to find myself 
chaperoning, as it were, in this waya 
perfectly strange young gitl and her 
young man. 


I gazed back and saw our pursuers 
pausing on the edge of the land. 
Then, after a few hurried words, they 


ran back. I soon discovered that 
they were launching a large craft. 

“They’re going to follow us, 
I exclaimed. 

‘“*Pa’s there,” cried Celia. “‘ Row!” 

Jim and Pringle pulled until the 
waves at the bow and the wake behind 
told me how we were going. I 
watched the steady, rhythmical swing 
of Jim’s arms with fascinated wonder. 

** What’s that ?”’ he said suddenly. 

I harkened, and heard a queer 
throbbing noise. 

“They've got a motor boat!” Jim 
exclaimed. 

I gazed back blankly at our pur- 
suers. The delay in getting started 
had enabled us to go a considerable 
distance, and the following boat 
was hardly more than a dark spot, 
but I could see how quickly it was 
coming on. 

I looked hopelessly over the water, 
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Here’ 


In the hurried course of events I 
had not observed that the day had 
changed. The soft spring sunlight 
had faded. A dull greyness was over 
everything. 

‘“* Where are you going?” I cried. 
‘“* How can you get away ?” 

“* Don’t know,” Jim growled. “ But 
the spirit of sport demands that we 
do all we can.” 

The other 
swiftly. 

The shore was far behind us, but 
a large wooded island lay at our right 
hand. A _ point stretched out into 
the lake, and I saw Jim was racing 
to double it. 

“They'll be on us before you get 
roundit,’ Isaid. “Oh!” 

I almost stood up. There, gliding 
out from behind the trees, came a 
white prow. I watched intently until 
the whole length was displayed. 

“Row for it! Row for it!” I 
cried. 

Something familiar in the aspect 
kept my eyes fixed on the craft. 
Surely the shining white paint and 
glittering brass only meant one thing. 
The fluttering pennon satisfied me, 
and I leaned forward eagerly. 

“Jim, Jim!” I cried. ‘ Don’t you 
see, it’s the Oriana, Mr. Skelmers- 
dale’s yacht. He will take us on 
board. He will save He will 
take us to Rosedale.” 

Then began a race. The launch 
came on rapidly. Jim, however, 
pulled as I believe he never had 
pulled before. The distance between 
us and the Oriana lessened. The 
distance between the launch and our 
boat was also momentarily growing 
less. 

The yacht people saw us and, dis- 
covering that we were making for 
them, stopped. 

The launch was catching up, but 
we made a good speed too. Half a 
dozen strokes. We swept up, and 


boat was coming on 


us. 
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Jim neatly brought our boat under 
the Ortana’s side. 

** Mr. Skelmersdale, Mr. Skelmers- 
dale!” I shouted, seeing the old 
gentleman peering over the rail. 

“Miss Summers !”’ he answered in 
amazement. 

** Take us on board and save us,”’ I 
demanded. “ They are after us.” 

** Of course,’” he answered. 

In a jiffy we found ourselves on the 
white decks. A bell rang. The en- 
gines went ahead at full speed, and 
we surged on. How we dropped the 
launch! I gazed after our discom- 
forted enemy gloatingly. 

“'What’s this all abovt ?” asked 
our host with natural curiosity. 

“Oh, it’s an elopement,” I began, 
then seeing his face I blushed and 
began again. “Oh, I’m not eloping. 
It’s they.” I indicated Celia and 
Seth Pringle, who were staring awk- 
wardly about. “No, it isn’t only 
they. At least there are others. 
Molly Wilkins has run away with 
Cyril Ogden, and you must take 
me instantly to Rosedale to stop 
them.” 

“Molly Wilkins eloping with Cyril 
Ogden!” and the little old gentleman 
fairly bounded on the deck. “‘ And I’m 
her godfather. Here, captain, alter 
the course at once. We'll make for 
Rosedale. We ought to be there in 
half an hour.” 

“We can do it yet,” I said, turning 
thoughtfully to Jim. 

Alas ! I had spoken too soon. 
Before the words were out of my 
mouth I saw that a quick trans- 
formation had come over the scene. 
I have saig the clouds were rolling 
up. All at once they seemed to 
descend on us—to envelop us. The 
land was cut off from sight. The 
shore and the island were completely 
lost to view. 

“The fog,” 
Skelmersdale as 


anathematised Mr. 
he hopped from 
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“Keep on! 


one foot to the other. 
Never mind!” 

Though I knew that we were going 
at a great rate of speed, we seemed 
to be standing still. With nothing by 
which to mark our motion we did not 
appear to be moving. Not a sound 


‘but the beat of the engine broke the 


dead silence. We might have been 
sailing in the clouds instead of on the 
surface of the lake. 

Bump! _ I was hurled into Jim’s 
arms. Mr. Skelmersdale was thrown 
on a deck chair. Celia and Seth 
Pringle were cast in a heap against 
the cabin skylight. 

“We're aground,” called the cap- 
tain. 

He ran forward and looked search- 
ingly ahead. I gathered myself to- 
gether as well as I could. For some 
reason I must have been a little be- 
wildered, as [remained in Jim’s arms 
a full half-minute. Seth Pringle 
and Celia picked themselves up. 

“Stuck fast,” the captain an- 
nounced from the bow. “ Nothing 
hurt. We’ve run into a mud bank, 
though, and a tug will be needed to 
pull the Oriana off.” 

I could have cried. I had gone 
through all with a high spirit, never 
breaking down fora moment. But to 
be fastened helpless in a mud bank, 
immovable and powerless, was too 
much. Was all our daring and suffer- 
ing only to end in this fashion ? 

“Where are we?” gasped Mr. 
Skelmersdale. 

“As near as I can make out,” 
replied the captain, “ we’re on Wind- 
mill Point.” 

Mr. Skelmersdale sprang up. 

“* Can we get ashore ?” he asked the 
captain. 

“Certainly, sir,” the man replied. 
“Tf the gentlemen will carry the 
ladies and wade.” 

No sooner said than done. Jim 
was over the side in a minute. 
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Unquestionably I trusted myself to his 
arms. He gathered me up as he 
might a child, and I rested in his strong 
hold with surprising contentment. 
For a time we splashed forward as 
he felt his way towards firm land. 
I shut my eyes. I seemed to be 
dreaming. I believe, though, that 
then was when I first began to see 
truth—that I first found myself the 
awake. 

*“You’ve had a pretty hard time 
of it,” said Jim as he toiled on. 

*“No,” I answered almost peace- 
fully. And I hardly know what I 
meant. “It’s been worth it.” 

Just then his foot struck dry earth 
and he went on more quickly. As he 
put me down he looked at me curi- 
ously. 

“It has,” he said emphatically. 
What he meant I could not quite tell. 

We could see nothing. By calling 
we all gathered together. 

“We never can find the way,” I 
observed, again cast into the depths 
of despair. 

‘We must,” answered Mr. Skel- 
mersdale, who, full of the excite- 
ment of the chase, was with us whole- 
heartedly. 

“At least,” replied Jim, “we 
can keep moving. If we hold hands 
we can’t lose one another, anyway.” 

With my right hand in Jim’s 
and my left in Mr. Skelmersdale’s, 
I marched forward. We could not 
make out a step before us. We 
reached more open ground. Once 
again we found ourselves among 
trees. 

“Do you think we are getting 
anywhere ?”’ I asked Jim. 

“Yes, dear,”’ he said softly. 

All-had been so astonishing that I 
did not appear to feel the least sur- 
prise at his form of address, 

On we staggered and stumbled. 

“ Hurrah !” cried Jim suddenly. 
* A road.” 
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“* What’s that ?” I asked in a breath. 
For an instant, with a momentary 
thinning of the fog, I had caught 
sight of a dark object. 

‘**A motor car,” I gasped quickly. 

“Right,” cried Jim. “ Standing 
still, Whose, why, and wherefore ?” 

We drew toward it more care- 
fully. 

*“* Good gracious !”’ I exclaimed, and 
I almost sat down on the muddy 
ground. 

Could I believe my eyes? All 
heroines always say that. I looked 
again. Yes—no; there could be no 
doubt about it. There sat. Molly 
Wilkins herself. 

“Molly,” J cried, running towards 
her and, as I reached her, grasping 
her arm. 

*“* Marion !” she exclaimed. 
are you doing here ?” 

“What are you doing?” I de- 
manded. I can’t tell you what she 
must have imagined—seeing us all 
steal upon her like wraiths out of a 
mist; because I didn’t know what 
to think, finding her solemnly estab- 
lished alone in the car in that deserted 
spot. 

“I’ve come after you,” I replied. 
“You mustn’t do it. Are you mar- 
ried, Molly ?” 

“*No,”’ she replied. “ The car broke 
down. Shouldn’t you have known 
that it would ?” 

“Thank goodness,” I replied fer- 
vently. ‘“ Now I can make you listen 
to reason——” 

“ But I thought you approved ?” 

** Approved !” I answered in horror. 
“Approved of your marrying Cyril 
Ogden ?” 

She looked at me in surprise 

“Oh,” she said, as if suddenly 
understanding something. And then 
she began to laugh. I looked at her 
in resentment. 

* Molly, I don’t think it is a very 
nice way for you to behave about such 


9? 
: 


** What 
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a serious matter,” I said, “ when I 
have taken so much trouble—gone 
through so much for your sake !” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, laughing 
wildly. ‘‘ What an object you are! 
You can’t be a bridesmaid in that 
state.” 

“T wouldn’t,” I cried hotly. 

** You are going to be bridesmaid,” 
she said confidently, “at my wed- 
ding- 

“Not when you marry Cyril.” 

“Look!” said Molly. 

I turned, and there out of the 
obscuring fog walked—Evan May- 
son.” 

“What ?” I struggled out. 
don’t understand.” 

“Why, I’m running away with 
Evan.” 

‘“* But why ?” I demanded. “ When 
your father approves and everybody 
approves ?” 

‘** Because,” 
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said Molly calmly, 
“father in a moment of mental 
aberration—appalled at the _ pros- 
pect of a ceremonious marriage —told 
me that if I’'d elope and save him the 
bother of a wedding he’d give me 
a thousand pounds. I never thought 
of telling you in the note that it was 
Evan, because I never imagined you 
could doubt.” 

“Molly,” I exclaimed, clasping 
her in my arms, having mounted on 
the step so that I could doit. Fora 
moment I hugged her joyfully. 

“Now will you be my _ brides- 
maid ?” 
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“TIT will,’ I exclaimed. “I will 
be a bridesmaid for both weddings. 
They are running. away too,” I said, 
indicating Celia and Seth Pringle. 

“And I’m your godfather, and I 
can give you away and all will be 
regular,” cried the delighted Mr. 
Skelmersdale, looking at Marion. “ As 
soon as we find the trolley, which runs 
somewhere near here, we can go to 
Rosedale, and everybody can _ be 
married.” 

* Will you ?” whispered Jim. 

“No,” I whispered back, “‘ I want 
a wedding.” 

** At once ?” heexacted, promptly, 
and with an air of a man concluding 
a_ bargain. 

“Yes,” I answered unhesitatingly. 


I have only one more thing to 
add. 

As we left Rosedale Church and 
came, a wedding procession, down 
the path, whom should we meet at the 
gate but Mr. Wilkins and Aunt Mary 
Vernon. And behind them, of all 
people, were the father and mother 
of Celia. 

“* Oh,” cried Molly, running forward 
and casting herself into her father’s 
arms, “I’ve taken you at your 
word.” 

He was obliged to laugh. We all 
laughed. 

My wedding came a month later, 
on a sunny June morning,{ but that 
is the way I came to be a heroine 
and to live happily ever afterward. 
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By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


Give her the living child... . 


XX. 
HEN Min left the drawing- 
\W/ room he paused for a mo- 
ment and then ran upstairs. 
Upon the landing he en- 
countered Susan. Afterwards Susan 
confessed that never in her life 
had she been so flustered as at that 
moment, which accounts adequately 
for what followed. Her head whirled, 
but the instinct to console remained 
paramount. She followed Min into 
his room, and shut the door. Blinded 
as the boy was by passion and 
misery, the love and fidelity of his old 
nurse flared across his vision. 

“Oh, Susan,” he said, “I have 
lost her.” 

““My pore 
know 2 

“IT know everything.” 

At this moment indignation entered 
into the soul of Susan Judkins. It 
seemed incredible that Dorothy should 
allow Min to bear this crushing blow 
alone, but the fact stared her in the 
face, bellowed in her ears. 

** I have lost her.” 

He flung himself upon his bed, 
face down upon the pillow. Susan 
watched him with compressed lips 
and nervously moving fingers. She 
burned to comfort him, but she did 
not know what to say. 

Min, perhaps, was conscious of her 
presence, but it made no differ- 
ence, he was past the stage of 
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She is the mother thereof. 


sensitiveness to outward things and 
persons. In his brain festered the 
conviction that his mother was about 
to accept as husband the man who 
had caused her and him indescribable 
anguish. That she should do this 
undermined everything he had held 
to be good and true. Was she 
shameless ? He would have killed 
the man who dared to. say 
so, but her face when he left her 
was unrecognisable. If she had 
struck him, when he suggested that 
hideous word compensation, he could 
have fallen at her feet and adored 
her. He had flushed scarlet when 
he hinted at it. But she—she in- 
tended to accept it. Is it surprising 
that he told Susan he had lost her ? 

** My pore lamb !” 

She sat down by the bed, anxiously 
regarding him, seeing him as helpless 
baby, as urchin, as schoolboy; see- 
ing him always gay and ardent, 
now abased, wild with misery. The 
tears gathered in her eyes and fell 
slowly down her wrinkled cheeks. . . . 
She was furious because her tongue 
and wits, erdinarily nimble, now 
seemed palsied, she felt that her 
mistress had failed, and that it 
behoved her not to fail. Maternal 
instincts had bloomed long ago in her 
heart, their fragrance had sweetened 
unnumbered hours. She wondered 
if Master Min had any idea of the 
strength of herlove. Very tentatively 
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she put out her hand, stained and 
wrinkled by the service of fifty 
years, and touched the head upon the 
pillow. 

‘** Master Min——”’ 

He made no answer, but the hand 
was not shaken off as she had feared 
it would be. 

“Master Min, you have lost her 
in a way of speaking, but don’t let 
her think you think so.” 

Min growled out: “ I must, I must. 
Do you suppose that things can go 
on as they were ? Qh, Susan!” 

She saw him writhe, and the pain 
in her own heart loosened her tongue. 
_ “Master Min, I’m only a foolish 

old woman, but I know that things 
and persons are never quite as they 
may seem—never! I’m not going 


to say a word against your poor 
mother, but if she’d lived and if my 
Miss Dorothy had never given up her 
whole life for you, where would you 
have been to-day, Master Min ?” 


** What do you say ?” He sat up, 
galvanised into nervous activity. 
Susan, with eyes dimmed by tears, 
continued hurriedly : 

‘IT said at the time we was making 
an ’ole and corner affair of it, but 
we acted for the best, Master Min. 
You must always believe that, and 
now that she can be happy you 
ought to thank God, ’ard though 
it may be for you to do it. Why, 
Master Min !” 

Min had grasped both her hands, 
and was holding them firmly, staring 
into her dim eyes. 

“Susan, when did my mother 
die ?” 

Certainly, he had his father’s great 
gift of speeding straight to the 
point. Susan had just made what 
appeared to him the most astound- 
ing statement he had ever heard. 

“She died on the night you was 
born.” 

** Did she ?” 
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“Surely they told you that?” 

‘““No: they didn’t tell me—that.” 

He let go of her hands and walked 
to the window. Outside the sun 
shone clearly in a rain-washed sky, 
but the dust of the universe seemed 
to have got into his head. By 
accident Susan had revealed a great 
secret. He could not grasp it as yet, 
but he must ask more questions, he 
must dissemble for a little while. 
With his back turned towards his 
old nurse, he asked quaveringly : 

“Who was she?” , 

**A singer and a dancer at one 0’ 
the ’alls.”” H’s forsook poor Susan 
in moments of distress. 

“Then she was not a—lady?” 

“She called herself one,” replied 
Susan desperately. . 

“Susan,” he said, “‘ you have let 
the cat out of the bag. Now you must 
tell me everything.” 

Susan, gaping at him, utterly con- 
founded, said ‘“ Lor !” 

** Begin at the beginning,” he com- 
manded. 

He was very pale, but he spoke 
quietly, although emphatically. Men 
desperately wounded in battie have 
frequently recorded the fact of their 
insensibility to severe wounds in- 
flicted after they have first been 
stricken down. . It is certain that for 
the moment Min hardly realised that 
he was not Dorothy’s son, or rather the 
intelligence found him unable to 
feel it, although he could see and hear 
it, because his sensibilities were be- 
numbed by previous suffering. At 
his curt words Susan broke down, 
protesting that her: mistress would 
never forgive her, that she could 
never forgive herself. However, 
she managed to sob out most of the 
story, and perhaps her artless recital 
increased rather than diminished the 
pathos and irony of it.. Min listened 
in silence, conscious that he was 
isolated, that he ‘could see and 
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understand everything from the point 
of view of an outsider. But to himself, 
he kept on thinking : “ She is speak- 
ing of me, of me. I was born in that 
Southampton slum.- My mother 
danced at the Levity! Now she lies 
in an obscure grave.” 

*“We acted for the best,” wailed 
Susan Judkins. . 

She had punctuated every phrase 
with this. 

“Of course you did,” said Min. 
He took her hand and patted it. 
*“* Dry your eyes, Susan! Ican’t take 
it in, that’s a fact, but you acted for 
the best—I know that.” 

“God bless you, Master Min !” 

“You poor old dear, you’re shaking 
like a jelly.” 

His sympathy for others, always his 
most gracious characteristic, began 
to flow again. Susan’s distress made 
a sudden and overpowering demand 
upon it. 

** Stop it !’’ he commanded. 
are not to blame.” 


* You 


“You said you’d lost her, Master 
Min.” 

“So I did. 
else. Never mind, Susan! Look here, 
your howling won’t help any of us. 


I meant something 


And I want your help—badly.” 

He sat down on the edge of his 
bed, staring at her. The youthfulness 
of his face had faded out of it. 

“T’mrattled, ” he muttered, putting 
his hand to his eyes as if to brush 
away obscuring films. “I’m dazed. 
Susan, I can’t think why she— 
she 

“* She ?” echoed Susan disdainfully. 
“Tf you want to break the tenderest 
heart in the world, you'll call her 
‘she ’ instead of ‘ mother.’ ” 

His features softened. 

““ Why did mother do this for me, 
Susan ?” 

*“ Master Min, seein’ as you’re a 
man, which ain’t your fault, of course, 
I don’t know as you'll ever be able to 
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understand that. But I’ll do my best 
to tell you. Your mother took care 
of you at first, because she loved 
your father, and she took care of you 
secondly because she loved you. She’s 
never said so to me, but it wouldn’t 
surprise me to learn that at the very 
first she hated you nearly as much 
as I did, and now I believe you’re 
the greatest thing cn earth to her— 
yes, the greatest.” 

‘What an angel 

“You may say that, Master Min.” 

There was a long pause. 

The slam of the door below echoed 
through the small house ; then, quite 
distinctly, Gasgoyne’s step was heard 
in the hall, and the slam of the 
hall door. Min went to the window. 
Gasgoyne was going away. At the 
wicket he turned, looking back. Min 
could see his face plainly—not the 
face of a successful lover! It was 
twisted by anger and humiliation, 
the humiliation of defeat over- 
powering one who has a right te 
reckon himself a conqueror. 

“He is going,” said Min. “Oh, 
Susan, she has sent him away without 
—without——” 

He did not finish his sentence, 
for the expression on Susan’s face 
struck him dumb. 

“T told you that you was the 
greatest thing in the world to her.” 

““Susan—I—I must go to her. 
She’s alone.” 

But Susan held up her hand, with a 
gesture familiar in nursery days. 

* You stay here, Master Min. When 
she’s ready, your mother will come 
to you. You won’t have long to 
wait.” 

The words were hardly out of her 
mouth when Min heard Dorothy’s 
light step on the stairs. 

‘Susan, you must say something ; 
give her a hint.” 

The door opened, and Dorothy 
stood on the threshold. Min saw 


?? 
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that her eyes were full of anxiety for 
him. She glanced, puzzled, from 
Susan to him. Then Susan said 
abruptly : 

“Miss Dorothy, I’ve let it out. I 


always knew I should. You won’t 
forgive me, I daresay, but,” she 


paused, adding defiantly : “‘ but I’ve 
forgiven myself already.” 

With that she rushed past Dorothy 
into the passage. 

** Mother !” 

Outside Susan heard that word sob 
from the boy’s throat, and she heard 
also Dorothy’s gasp as Min’s arms 
nearly strangled her. The old woman 
smiled. 

“He’s going to be her own true 
son now,” she muttered. 


Of what passed between mother 
and son we shall say nothing. We 
may indicate—no more—certain men- 
tal phases. It is too much to affirm 
that in losing his mother Min gained 


her for ever. Dorothy’s devotion, 
her love, her tenderness became 1n- 
finitely enhanced, because he was 
not of her flesh and blood. The 


mystery of it touched him to issues 
higher than he had ever contem- 
plated. Not then, but afterwards, 
he realised, with intense reverence, 
that such love, purged of all earthly 
taint, was (to him, at any rate) a 
divine revelation of that greater 
Impersonal love from which it eman- 
ated. We shall see that such know- 
ledge inspired in him an ardent 
desire to be worthy of it, to cast aside 
for ever what was mean, and false, 
and material. 

Presently Dorothy went to her own 
room, and Min, somewhat furtively, 
slipped out of the house. Gasgoyne, 
at the George, was packing his bag 
when his son came in. 


“Oh, it’s you, is it?” said 
Dick. 
“I’m sorry,” said Min. “I called 
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you hard names, sir, but I didn’t 
know.” 

* You didn’t know—eh ? 
much do you know now ?”’ 

** Everything,” said Min. “I beg 
your pardon, sir.”’ 

They shook hands, and Min talked. 
He had not said much, when Gas- 
goyne lit a cigar. Before the boy was 
half through Gasgoyne had let it 
go out, a thing of rare occurrence 
with him. He threw it away and lit 
another, watching Min with growing 
interest. The hostility in his glance 
flared up now and again, and then 
died down. Sometimes he felt that 
his own son was speaking, at others 
the conviction inflamed him _ that 
the speaker was the obstacle between 
himself and the woman he wanted. 
At the end he nodded approvingly. 

* You have had a_ knock-out,” 
he said, “* but you have picked your- 
self up pretty quick, and I’m glad 
you had the sense to come here at 
once on your own account and on 
mine.” 

** But I came on hers,” said Min. 

“Hers ?” For the moment he did 


And how 


not understand. “Oh! I see, I see. 
You came on hers, did you? She 
didn’t suggest——”” 

“Never !? exclaimed Min an- 


grily. 

‘“* There, there! Keep your temper. 
You expect me to go back to her ?” 
Min nodded. ‘“ Well, I shall not do 
so, because,”’ he smiled grimly, “ be- 
cause a woman’s heart can only hold 
one man at atime. For the moment 
you occupy the premises, but when 
you go——” 

*“ When I go, sir ?” 

“You can call me ‘father’ if 
you like. My boy, I shall talk 
I never could talk 
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straight to you. 

straight to your—— 
**Mother,”’ said Min. 

but he didn’t know it. 
“IT have never talked straight to 


He scored, 














It’s a queer thing, 
but I-don’t think quite straight when 


your—mother. 


I’m with her. She muddles me.” 

**Me too, sometimes.” 

“Ah! Shall we admit that. the 
spirit does muddle the flesh—oh, 
intolerably ! But, between us, I can 
speak out. What are your plans ?” 

**T suppose I shall try to make a 
home for her somewhere, unless—”’ 

“Go on!” 

“Unless you offer her one.’ 

‘** But she won’t take what I offer, 
because of you. Look here: at Mar- 
gate long ago she had a moment of— 
call it weakness, if you like. I knew 
that I had her in my hand — so! 
And how Iwanted her. But you, a 
baby, you and your claims out- 
weighed mine.” 

“Thank God,” said Min. 

“Same thing to-day, when there 
are no moral barriers; you stand in 
the way.” 

“T’ll get out of the way,-if it’s 
best for her.” 

“Will you ? You’re hard hit, 
as I said, and you must be seeing 
stars. When my father died, when 
I found myself penniless and homeless, 
I saw stars,too. By George ! every- 
thing in me_ seethed and rotted, 
but out of the rot came the new 
growth, strong, green; vigorous. I'd 
been a mannikin ; fighting for my 
own hand made a man of me. Do 
you want to fight for your own hand 
as I did ?” 

“Yes,” said Min. 

“Then Ill help you, and I won’t 
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hurt her. She wants you, let her 
keep you. You speak French well, 
don’t you? Well, I can give you a 


billet in Paris. It will be hard work 


day in and night out, and you'll have 
to start at the foot of the ladder.” 

** When can I begin ?”’ 

His father looked at him; then 
he held out his hand. 

“Shake !”’ he said. 
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For a moment father and son eyed 
each other. When Dick spoke his 
voice had lost the inflection of 
superiority. The successful politician 
and business man, the future Cabinet 
Minister, said simply : 

“She wishes the world to believe 
you to be her own son. Tell her 
from me, that I am willing that it 
should be so. Tell her,” he paced 
up and down the room, frowning, 
“tell her that your future shall be 
my care.” 

“You are very generous.” 

“AmI? Um.” 

Min looked nervous; then, after 
a moment’s hesitation, he said, 
abruptly: “* You are going away ?” 
He looked at the bag half open and 
half packed. 

“There is nothing to keep me here 
now,” said Gasgoyne, but he looked 
with even more acute attention at the 
flushed cheeks of his son. 

“If you would do me a favour—” 

“Well ?” 

“* Stay here for twenty-four hours !” 

Gasgoyne was about to speak, but 
he shut his mouth quickly, a gesture 
of his whenever he was slightly per- 
plexed. 

“I know what I’m about,”’ added 
Min, with dignity. 

“Tl stay.” 

“Thank you—father.” 

““T see you don’t want me to ask 
any questions.” 

“* T would rather you didn’t. Would 
it bother you to write a line to your 
Paris people about me ?” 

“What ? Now 2” 

“If you don’t mind.” 

Again Gasgoyne stared at his son, 
recognising his own qualities repro- 
duced so strongly and yet with 
variations as strong. 

** All right.” 

He sat down at once and wrote a 
letter, enclosing it in an unsealed 


envelope. 
x 
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“That will do.” 

“Thanks. Good-bye.” 

They shook hands quietly, as Eng- 
lishmen will in moments of stress. 
Possibly the elder man was the more 
moved of the pair. When Min left 
the room, the father sat down frown- 
ing, glancing at his bag, thinking of 
the many things in town which 
clamoured for attention, but dis- 
missing them with an impatient frown. 
His mind settled itself on Dorothy 
and Min. 

XXI. 

Next day, very early in the morn- 
ing, Min and Susan might have 
been seen in earnest conversation : 
what the Imsh call “colloguing.” 
Dorothy remained in bed, spent by 
what had passed. Min had come 
in as usual to kiss her, and she had 
wondered at the freshness and energy 
upon his face. But since their long 
talk together in Min’s_ bedroom, 
he had said nothing either of the 
Dorothy 


past, or of the present. 
was content that it should be so. 


Brain and body. entreated rest. But 
he, the principal sufferer, appeared 
to be restored, to be himself. Only 
when he left her, he kissed her again 
several times with a warmth and 
tenderness which she was able to 
interpret afterwards. 

Min, meanwhile, was writing letters, 
never a very congenial task to him. 
One was addressed to Gasgoyne, 
the other was written and rewritten 
several times, although it filled only 
half a sheet of ordinary writing paper. 
This letter he sealed and gave to 
Susan, whose face was a shade redder 
than usual and her scanty hait 
pulled back so tightly that her eyes 
seemed to be bulging from her head. 
Withal she had assumed an expres- 
sion of triumph, as if she reckoned 
herself to be not only a planner and 
plotter, but one whose plots and plans 
were carried to a successful dénoue- 
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ment. Min divined that she was 
proud, and yet she did not assign 
to herself the credit. 

*T’ve been an instrument, Master 
Min,” she said. 

** You have indeed,” Min assented 
gravely. 

“I’ve wondered and wondered,” 
murmured Susan, “ why such a stupid 
old silly, as I really am, held so tight 
on to living.” 

“You don’t mean that now you’re 
ready to go?” 

**No, Master Min, I want to live 
just as. long as I can.” 

“Poor old Susan ! 
some bad times.” 

“Bad? Yes. When my Miss 
Dorothy began to play ducks and 
drakes with her good name, I nearly 
died. But, there, we’re tougher than 
we think.” 

** That’s true,” said Min. 

Very shortly after this, these two 
might have been seen sneaking out of 
the back garden, Min carrying a 
portmanteau and Susan following 
with handbag and umbrella. At the 
back door stood a fly. 

“Good-bye, you old duck !” 

Regardless of the driver, who looked 
very much astonished, Min embraced 
Susan with vigour. Then he entered 
the fly, telling the coachman to drive 
to the station and mentioning the 
time of the departure of his train. 

*You’ve lots of time, sir,” said 
the man. 

Min had his head out of the window, 
smiling valiantly at Susan about to 
melt. Suddenly, a thought seemed 
to strike him ; the young, eager face 
clouded over. 

“Hold hard,” he shouted to the 
driver, who was taking his whip from 
the. socket. Then, springing from 
the cab, he seized Susan by the arm, 
and led her aside. — 

“I had almost forgotten,” he said 
shamefacedly. 


You’ve had 








“ Why, what is it, Master Min ?” 
“Susan, my, my own m-m-mo—” 
his lips refused to give the name to 
Crystal, which had belonged for eigh- 
teen years to Dorothy. He changed 
the wording of the sentence. ‘“‘ Her 
name was Crystal Wride, Susan ?” 

“Crystal Wride, yes, Master Min.” 

“* She’s buried at Southampton ?” 

“Yes, Master Min, in the big ce- 
metery. You'll find the grave easy 
enough. There’s a pretty Maltese 
cross on it. You'll find it in good 
order—never fear.” 

** I wonder if she—knows, Susan ?”’ 

“* Of course she knows.” 

The young man nodded and hurried 
back to his cab. As he drove off, 
Susan watched the cab till it was 
out of sight. 

“T’m glad he thought o’ that,” 
she muttered, as she moved slowly 
back to her pantry. 

Later, Min was glad also, when he 
stood by the simple giave, and read 
the inscription which Dorothy had 
caused to be engraved on the cross : 

Quia multum amavit. 

Standing there he 1emembered that 
this was not his first visit to the grave. 
When he was a child of eight, upon 
the morning when he had landed in 
England, Dorothy had brought him 
here, had told him to kneel down 
and say a prayer. He had forgotten 
the incident an hour later: now the 
scene came back with vividness. 

He spent an hour in the cemetery 
amongst the dead, forgotten for the 
most part, yet living again in those 
who had succeeded them. Some, 
like Crystal Wride, had died that 
others might live—surely of all deaths 
the most pitiful and significant. Not 


far from the spot where Crystal lay, 
rose a huge and hideous obelisk. 
Upon this were set forth the virtues 
and achievements of a millionaire 
whose name and work were not un- 
familiar to Min. The man’s son and 








two of his daughters lived near Win- 
chester, purse-proud snobs who had 
inherited the evil in their sire and 
none of the good, or so littlé of it 
as to be undiscernable to the ordinary 
eye. The dead millionaire had ex- 
hibited that absurd and gibe-pro- 
voking weakness which allures other- 
wise practical and sane men to pay 
large sums for bogus pedigrees and 
coats of arms. Upon the marble 
tablet which recorded his achieve- 
ments was emblazoned a coat be- 
longing to a famous ducal family, 
to which he had no right whatever 
other than that he had paid an annual 
tax to the Crown for the privilege 
of using it on his plate and. car- 
riages. 

Min looked at the splendid quarter- 
ings with a smile upon his lips and a 
slight flush in his cheeks. He remem- 
bered how proud he -had been to 
believe that he belonged to the 
Weicestershire Armines; a genuine 
ancient family. 

And now—— ! 

He shrugged his shoulder, as he 
turned his back upon the granite 
obelisk. The great man and Crystal 
Wride each lay in the earth from 
which they came and to which they 
had returned. 

While Min was standing in the 
cemetery beside Crystal’s grave, 
Dorothy was reading a letter which 
Susan had just given to her. 

“Darling Mother” (it began) 
“When you open this, I shall have 
started for Paris, where I shall find 
work waiting for.me, the work I like, 
the work of a journalist, which may 
lead to everything now-a-days.” 

“Why have I left you so sud- 
denly ? 

*“T don’t know that I can tell you 
quite honestly. But I'll try. Yes- 
terday afternoon I called at the 
Deanery, at the Barracks, upon Mr. 
Heseltine, who is a stunner and no 
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mistake, and upon the Head Master. 
At the Barracks 1 was lucky enough 
to find the Colonel in. I told every- 
body the truth, and what you did for 
me. They won’t cvt you again, you 
angel, but you may have to cut and 
run from their slopdoshing. My father 
doesn’t know what I have done. He 
told me to tell you that he would 
look after my future, and with the 
attention I’m going to give to that 
same, I ought to flourish. Because 
I’m nobody, I’m the keener to 
make myself somebody. 
“But why have I run away ? 
“Well, the snob is not quite qut 
of me, but the beast is dying; I 
can feel him squirming feebly. I 
couldn’t face the crowd, not even with 
you beside me. So I offed it. ll 
write from Paris. . . 
** Your own son, for ever and ever, 
** MIN.” 


Dorothy showed the letter to Susan. 

“His father persuaded him to do 
this.”’ 

** Not he.” 

** Susan, it has driven him from his 
home, from us.” 


“We can follow him.” 

“TI think not. He has left us. 
Oh, Susan, it is a great thing that he 
has done, but I have lost him—I 
have lost him.” 

She sat down trembling, divining 
that the moment which all loving 
mothers dread had come to pass. 
The young bird had flown from the 
nest, and she was left in it alone ! 

At luncheon Susan tried to tempt 
her with the famous omelette which 
she had learned to make in Touraine. 
Dorothy could hardly swallow a 
morsel. Her eyes rested on the 
small silver mug upon the sideboard 
which Min had used as a child. 
There were other mugs, trophies 
recording his success as an athlete 
and racquet player, and on the mantel- 
shelf lay one of his pipes, overlooked 
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in the excitement of a sudden depar- 
ture. Susan hung about, anxious 
to console, but unable to speak. 
Dorothy went into her own room, and 
looked at half a dozen objects, quite 
worthless in themselves, which she 
valued far more than her best coloured 
prints. She had Min’s first shoes, 
several locks of hair, gradually dark- 
ening in tint, each dated, a tiny front 
tooth which he had pulled out in 
great triumph, his best frock worn 
just before he was breeched, his first 
letter, and an absurd black, curly- 
coated dog without which the urchin 
refused to go to bed. 

The dog brought to mind Solomon 
and his son, Benjamin: After Ben- 
jamin’s death Dorothy had lived 
without a dog, because she had had 
the feeling that his place could never 
be filled. 

“He has left me,’ she whispered 
again and again. 

And in her heart she knew that Min 
did not wish her to follow him to 
to Paris. She knew that the most 
ardent desire of his heart was not to 
cancel his obligations to her,.but to 
prove that her never-failing tender- 
ness and self-sacrifice had not been 
manifested in vain, that he, in his 
turn,-must find a fitting home for 
her, the work of his head and hands. 
And what more natural? She told 
herself that she rejoiced in his strength 
of purpose, in his pluck, in his 
self-effacement. And yet the stu- 
pendous fact remained that he had 
gone, that he would never come back 
quite the same, that the old sweet 
order had passed away; the boy 
had put aside childish things for 
ever—she looked at the curly-coated 
dog and sighed—Min was now and 
henceforth concerned only with what 
appertains to the Man. 

Presently, Susan bustled up to say 
that Mrs. Heseltine wished to see 
her. Dorothy was tempted to send 





down an excuse, but she ended by 
receiving the small, bright-eyed little 
woman. 

“Min. told tis everything,” she 
burst out, “‘and indeed I had to 
come and say what you know 
already, that he is one of the best, 
as my David puts it, one of the 
best.” 

‘“* But he has gone.” 

*“* My dear, they all go.” 

“Your David did not leave you.” 

“He would leave me at a word 
from you.” 

“If I could have said that word—” 

““My dear, I think I understand, 
and so doeshe. And we always knew, 
both of us, that you were the most 
wonderful creature. Dear me! Here 


is Mrs. Chatfield coming to call.” 

She rose, guessing the nature of 
Mrs. Chatfield’s errand, but Dorothy, 
with slightly heightened colour, beg- 
ged her old friend to remain. 


“It will make it easier for me. She 
cut us only last Sunday, but I bear 
her no malice.” 

Mrs. Chatfield came in, rather 
red and shiny of complexion. When 
she spoke the words dropped from her 
mouth one by one with measurable 
pauses between, as if she had care- 
fully appraised their value and weight, 
and dealt them out somewhat grudg- 
ingly : 

** Miss — Fairfax — you — will — 
forgive — me ?” 

“Never! If you say another word 
about it.” 

Mrs. Chatfield sat down, glancing 
at Mrs. Heseltine. 

“ The town can talk about nothing 
else,” she said. ‘“* My first housemaid, 
an invaluable servant, gave me warn- 
ing this morning — most unprovoked, 
but I assure you I have hardly thought 
of her. The Dean found it difficult 
to settle down to his work. Forgive 
me, but did Lady Ipswich know the 
truth ?” 
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“No,” Dorothy replied. ‘ Please 
say no more, Mrs. Chatfield.” 

“But, Miss Fairfax, you will be 
interested to know what dear Lady 
Hampshire says.” . 

“Upon my honour, I am indif- 
ferent.” 

**She uses the word ‘ heroitie.’ 

Mrs. Heseltine nodded her ap- 
proval of the substantive. Dorothy 
felt exceedingly uncomfortable. This 
was what Min would call “slop- 
doshing.”” And “heroine ” sounded 
to her ridiculously inappropriate. For 
she was profoundly sensible that at 
bottom she was the most unheroic 
and selfish of women, because she 
wished passionately that Min had 
held. his tongue and remained bound 
to her apron strings. _ 

The prattle of the ladies, flowing 
faster and faster now that that 
awkward moment had passed, fell 
upon Dorothy’s dreaming ears. Min 
had played his part so as to secure 
for her an interminable new lease of 
life in Winchester. Presently her 
visitors rose to take leave. Mrs. 
Chatfield glanced out of the window. 

“* The days are drawing in, are they 
not ? Soon, winter will be upon us, 
and, as one gets older, the winters 
seem to come round faster and to 
last longer, as I was saying to the 
Dean only yesterday. Good-bye. And 
you have really forgiven me ?”’ They 
went away, excellent women, re- 
flecting faithfully the conventions and 
traditions of the College and the 
Close. 

‘“*T am Miss Fairfax,” said Dorothy, 
“and winter is coming upon me.” 

She went to the window, from 
which such a far-reaching view of 
the St. Cross Road was obtained. 
To the right lay the cemetery with 
its sentinel elms guarding the time- 
stained stones beneath ; to the left, 
not a quarter of a mile distant, rose 
the spires and pinnacles of the 
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ancient college; in front, out of sight 
but hard by, the Itchen flowed 
tranquilly to the sea. 

Standing at the window, Dorothy 
told’ herself that’ she had loved 
Winchester because it had been kind 
to Min. Without Min, Winchester 
wouid become intolerably dull and 
tiresome. If she followed him to 
Paris—— ? 

A memorable half hour followed 
in. which -reason wrestled with im- 
pulse. Dorothy had a vision of a 
charming cottage just outside Paris, 
on the river of course, near Passy or 
Auteuil. Fancy wreathed it with 
honeysuckle and roses, furnished it 
delightfully, painted it white with 
apple-green shutters and pailings. 

She smiled derisively, knowing that 
she was evoking shadow not sub- 
stance. Men like Min did not attain 
their full stature in sweet-smelling 
cottages, tended by loving woman, 


pleasavnces encompassed by apple- 


green pailings. No; Min must 
range free, fighting for his own 
hand, as his father fought before him. 

His father. 

Inevitably her thoughts turned 
to Gasgoyne. Susan brought the 
tea-things and a smoking hot sally 
lunn. 

““T thought maybe you’d fancy 
that.” 

“Thank you, Susan. By the way, 
don’t let me be disturbed. I’m not 
at home, whoever calls.” 

“Very good, M’m,” said Susan. 

Dorothy sat on after she had drank 
her tea, staring into the fire, thinking 
of Min’s father, who now cared more 
for his ambitions, his position, than 
he did for her. How small a thing love 
was to men, how great, how over- 
mastering a domination to women ! 

She closed her eyes with the reflec- 
tion that she was old and tiréd and 
faded. No doubt chivalry, or gratij- 
tude, not any warmer feeling, had 
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brought Dick to Winchester. In any 
case he had gone away, furious. He 
would never forgive her. 

It was the hour when—so- doctors 
tell us—the physical powers of those 
no longer young are at the lowest 
ebb. Dorothy lay back in her chair 
exhausted, sensible—perhaps for the 
first time in her life—that winter now 
coming on would not be followed 
by spring. And somewhere a girl 
was growing up who would be Min’s 
wife, the first woman in all the 
world to Min. 

She shivered slightly. At that 
moment she heard the door-bell ring, 
and a step outside, as Susan answered 
the bell. Then the door of the 
drawing-room opened. 

“Who was it, Susan ?” Dorothy 
asked, without turning her head. 

As Susan did not answer, she 
turned her head and saw Gasgoyne ; 
immediately she rose, confused, taken 
at a disadvantage, sensible that she 
was not strong enough to cope with 
this masterful man. 

“Oh, it’s you,” she said help- 
lessly. 

He came forward slowly. 

“I knew I should find you alone, 
and——” 

** Min told you.” 

“He wrote a line saying that he 
was leaving for Paris. 1 have offered 
Min work. He’s a good boy. He'll 
go far. You need not worry about 
his future.” 

She wondered if he knew what Min 
had done. His next words showed 
her plainly that he did not. 

“* Yesterday,” he continued gravely, 
“‘T entreated you to let me clear your 
good name, once and for all. I still 
think it would be the wise thing to 
do, but as far as I am concerned 
I urge it no longer. You must do 
what you think best for yourself 
and the boy. It’s hard for me to 
put myself into your shoes——” 
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He paused. 

““ Won’t you sit down, Dick ? Have 
you had tea ?” 

“Hang tea! Dorothy, I’ve pushed 
myself in here—Susan, must be held 
blameless—to say that if the boy 
must be first, let me be second.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Yesterday I was a selfish, in- 
flated ass. I had the conceit to 
believe that’ the country wanted me 
and that you wanted me, and that 
neither could prosper without me.” 

“The country does want you.” 

“Does it? I doubt if the Prime 
Minister thinks so. He doesn’t dare 
to offend me, but even he has left 
me to see that there are—others. 
At any rate, Iam going to be minister 
to no affairs except my own.” 

“ce Why ? ” 

“You’re not as sharp as you used 
to be, Doll. It’s time you left 
Winchester. Why, you ask? Well, 
for one excellent reason, because I. 
wired the great man this morning 
withdrawing my claims, and urging the 
appointment of another. Since, I 
have had a wire in reply. The other 
fellow has been offered, and has ac- 
cepted, the job.” 

“T am still in the dark.” 

“Don’t ring for the lamps! This 
firelight is kind to you, Doll. Per- 
haps it is kind to me. Perhaps it 
softens what lies below as well as 
what is on the surface. Don’t ring 
for the lamps—yet !” 

Unconsciously he had assumed a 
pose familiar long ago. So he had 
stood, looking down upon her, one 
elbow upon the mantel-piece, upon 
the hearth-rug at the Doll’s House in 
Oakley Street. 

“Doll,” he said, and his voice 
changed slightly, losing its inflection 
of power, “ you don’t want me, do 
you, but I wonder if you know how 
badly, how desperately, I want— 
you ?” 
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She made no answer. 

“IT want you so badly,” he whis- 
pered, “that. I’ve chucked this big 
thing, which somehow doesn’t seem 
so very’ big after all, for your sake. 
I tried to bargain yesterday. To-day, 
Doll, I surrender—unconditionally. 
If you wish to live under a cloud, 
I'll live under one with you, gladly. 
We'll ’—his voice reminded her irre- 
sistibly of the old Dick—*“ we'll share 
the same umbrella. If England doesn’t 
suit you, we'll find another country. 
North, south, east or west, it’s all 
the same to me, if you'll let me come 
too. Doll,” the last rag of restraint 
fell from him, as he concluded des- 
perately, “ for God’s sake, come and 
take care of me.” 

“You don’t know what Min has 
done ?” 

* Min ?” 

She told him, showed him the 
letter. He read it silently, weighing 
every word written or implied. Then 
he said slowly : 

“* He is your son.” 

“Dick, he has gone from me for 
ever. Oh, I know.” 

“‘ That is true,” he answered slowly. 
“And there is not a fond mother in 
all the world who has not felt the 
pangs which are tearing you. Doll, 
at this moment, don’t you think 
that you do want me a little, about 
one twentieth as much as I want 
you? I asked you yesterday in 
my arrogance to let me take care of 
you, a minute ago I asked you with 
greater reason to take care of me, now 
for the third time, I beseech you to 
let us take care of—each other.” 

Susan Judkins said afterwards with 
a complacency which M'n adequately 
described as “‘ fat,” that nothing else 
could possibly have happered. 

“No sensible person,” she ré- 
marked, “could think of my Miss 
Dorothy as an old maid.” 

THE END. 
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XII.—WYCHBURY 


N the southern slope of St. 
Giles’s Hill, Winchester, and 
within a mile of the Cathedral, 


is to be found a house which 
is thoroughly illustrative of what 
may be done to impart variety and 
interest to a small plan without 
sacrifice of that comfort and privacy 
which we esteem so essential in this 
country. It is called “‘ Wychbury,” 
and has been built quite recently 
by the Rev. W. P. Smith, from the 
design of Mr. H. Dare Bryan, of 
Bristol. It is at present like an 
oasis in the wilderness as regards 
the quality of the neighbouring build- 
ings. Mr. Bryan knows how to 
produce quite simple yet withal digni- 
fied design, as well as this picturesque 
type of work, but one is not inclined 
to quarrel with his choice as regards 


Wychbury, which forms a striking 
group of building ensconced in trees 
on the steep slope of St. Giles’s Hill 
—the gardens having been laid out 
some time previously to the building. 
The exigencies of the site compelled 
the close planning of the stable 
group, but all this adds much to the 
effect as one entets the drive. 

It will be seen from the plan that 
the different parts of the house have 
been laid out with care and thought. 
When the outer door stands open, 
the visitor finds a good shelter in 
the square vestibule, the ceiling of 
which has a groined vault in white 
plaster. Double doors open to the 
hall, which affords quite a comfort- 
able sitting space, and has a good 
appearance of size by opening through 
two archways into the staircase 
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corridor. The bay projection to the 
stairs is an excellent feature, and 
affords good lighting space upstairs to 
the bedroom corridor, which has a 
circular vaulted ceiling. Our illustra- 
tion by no means conveys the full 
quality of this, The stairs in a 
small house have usually a somewhat 
haphazard look, as though they had 
been fitted in somehow, and the upper 
landing or corridor is 
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library, which thus Kas a fireplace in 
the centre of theroom. This produces 
a very quaint effect, the two portions of 
the room at either side having circular 
vaulted ceilings, divided by groined 
arches at each side of the chimney 


breast. This unusual bit of planning 
has an excellent result. 

The plan of this house quite fails 
to convey the singularly pleasant 





seldom an architectural 
item of any value. Mr. 
Bryan has thought out 
his staircase design care- 
fully, and the soffit, which 
is so seldom thought of, 
has been nicely treated 
with flat ribs. The flower, 
or garden corridor, is hy 
another nice feature. The ou 
walls are faced with red 
brick work and the floor 
is paved with red tiles. 
Partly over this garden 
room, and partly over 
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effect of it all, and the stairs across 
the end of the hall (due to the levels 
of the site) suggest some difficulty 
when one looks at the plan which 
certainly does not appear in, the 
executed work. The hall has a 
broadly treated red brick fireplace, 
the ceiling is supported by two wood 
beams, and the white frieze is some 
four feet deep. Nice old furniture 
and a beautiful French bracket clock 
between the arches help to produce 
a very pleasing interior. The hall 
window has a deep window board 
within the embayed part, and a fixed 
window seat below, and the sides and 
ceiling are panelled. 

The treatment of the drawing- 
room fireplace is very broad and 
simple. The splayed chimney breast 
is entirely covered with ‘a delightful 


mottled green vitreous tiling all over 
the lower part, right up to the dainty 
brass gate, and thus there is no 
woodwork to get bruised or soiled. 
The tiles are fixed in herring-bone 
pattern, and the angles of the splays 
are built up in rounded tiles. The 
upper part above the tile work is 
finished in a cream toned woodwork 
with alternate niches and panels. Itis 
very satisfactory to find a bit of work 
so simple, durable and artistically 
pleasing. The window lighting is well 
managed in the drawing-room, with 
a grateful alternation of light and 
shade, which I fear is seldom thought 
of or aimed for. 

The dining-room is treated with 
just that amount of architectural 
dignity which comes so easily with 
a nicely proportioned Renaissance 
cornice, amd there is a beam with de- 
tached columns across the entrance or 
side-boardend. The fireplace is built 
up of old blue and white Dutch 
tiles, and has one long white bolection 
moulded panel by way of overmantel. 
At either side of the fireplace are 
fixed china cupboards with broken 
pediments over. Within the pedi- 
ments are glazed lunettes of leaded 
lights, relieved by a gold stain egg- 
and-tongue border. It seems to me 
that there is a genuine satisfaction 
in building even a small house with 
two entertaining rooms such as these, 
which will never go out of fashion or 
pleasurable use. 

The exterior of Wychbury is mainly 
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of coarse-textured rough-cast, with 
red-tiled roofs (which look nice enough 
to be rejected Broseleys!). The flint 
work of the district is introduced in 
panels in the stable and terrace walls. 
Mrs. Watts’s design of red terra cotta 
flower vases adorn the terrace walls. 
The entrance door is of oak, and over 


the hood is a nicely modelled lead 
panel, with the motto, “ Laborum 
meta petita,” which will convey the 
idea to the beholder that the com- 
pleted house is the longed-for goal 


of effort. The woodwork generally, ° 


including the door shutters, is painted 
green. 


THE DINING-ROOM, 
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Owing to the steep fall of the 
ground the tennis lawn had to be 
formed opposite the end of the house 
at about the level of the entrance, 
only a small lawn being possible 


below the south terrace. Above the 


tennis lawn the ground is left very 
much as a wild garden, planted with 
bulbs. Some delightful possibilities 
as to formal gardening await develop- 
ment, but it is always a question how 
far this shall go so as not to trespass 
on any natural features which may 
be in themselves far better than 
any formal design we can make. 
When a kitchen garden has to be 
developed on a hillside as at Wych- 
bury there is a good opportunity 
for producing pleasing lines of formal 
design, and often it is well to have 
beds more steeply sloping than the 
general fall of the ground so as to 
obtain alternate levels with the slopes. 
The possibilities of the intermingling 
of vegetables and flowers do not 
occur to many folk whose ground is 
limited and who could produce de- 
lightful results by a little judicious 


_ mixture of the useful and the orna- 


mental. Who that has seen the record 
of vegetable colours in the paintings 
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THE FIRST FLOOR LANDING. 


of Elgood, Rowe, or Allingham, does 
not realise how great is their value 
from a decorative point of view ? 
Much amusement and: some derision 
was caused by an amateur the other 
day planting a few odd cabbages 
at certain points in his flower 
garden. But he was undoubtedly 
right, for nothing is more beautiful 
than the growth and colour of 
cabbages in their vigour of form 
and charm of delicious greens .and 
purples. It really needs such an 
exhibition as that which has been 
on view in April at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s Gallery in Bond Street to 
revive in the minds of the public 
the possibilities of gardening, and 
especially the delights of formal 
gardening. I have seen many of 
the most beautiful gardens in England, 


old and new, but I confess to a fresh 
thrill of keen pleasure when I saw 
this collection of charming drawings 
by Mr. E. A. Rowe, of old-world 
gardens, and also a longing to realise 
some parts of the beauties in my own 
work. Not to attempt more than 
is reasonable is of the very essence of 
success. It is sheer folly to aim 
for the glories of a Helmingham with 
the space of a couple of acres, but 
one long green walk bordered by 
lofty yew hedges, or one little formal 
parterre with quiet green lawn and 
dark yew enclosure showing up the 
lovely colour of hollyhocks and lilies, 
is at least a possibility. Though 
some folks do realise something of the 
possibilities of formal gardening, I fear 
few of the public realise what can be 
done in a small space. In the telling 
of this the architect can do much, 
and it seems to me should always 
suggest to his client what may be 
done, even though his proposals 
may be disregarded. It is at least 
part of his duty and his pleasure to 
show how, by a well designed en- 
vironment, his house may seem to 
fit pleasantly into its site. 
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THE WAYS OF CAPTAIN STRYKER 


HIS WAY WITH CATS 


By W. L. ALDEN 


Lilustrated by Ernest Blaikiey 


NE morning the “ Robert 
() Carter,” running before a light 
breeze from the westward on 

her way from Monte Video 

to London, sighted a dismantled 
hull lying low in the water. The 
object was directly in the ship’s 
course, and when, an hour later, the 
** Robert Carter ” was within a quarter 
of a mile of the wreck, it was evident 
that it was the remains of a vessel that 
had been burnt to the water’s edge, 
and abandoned by her crew. 
““Heave to, Mr. Jones 


'>? 


said 


Captain Stryker, “and have a boat 


cleared away. We'll just make sure 
there’s nobody aboard that wreck.” 

“Very good, sir!” replied Mr. 
Jones. ‘“‘ The breeze is so light that 
we can’t lose much by heaving her 
to for half an hour, and, as you say, 
it’s just as well to have a look round. 
There’s always a chance that some- 
body gets overlooked when men take 
to the boats in a panic. Lay aft 
the watch, and back the main top- 
sail!” 

As soon as the “ Robert Carter ” 
jost her way, a boat was launched, 
and Mr. Jones was rowed to the 
burned vessel. On his return he 
reported that there was not a soul 
aboard her. 

“‘Leastways,” he added, “there 
aint nobody on board except a cat, 
who didn’t seem- to hanker after 
society. He made a grab at my nose 
when I climbed aboard, and it was 
plain to see that he considered I 
hadn’t any business on his ship.” 


** Do you mean to say, Mr. Jones,” 
said the Captain, severely, “ that 
you actually left the poor animal to 
be drowned ? ” 

“Well, Sir!” replied the mate, 
“T can’t exactly say that I brought 
him off, considering that he’s. aboard 
the wreck at this identical minute.” 

“What sort of a cat was he?” 
demanded Stryker. 

“He was a black cat, Sir, and 
seeing as he didn’t seem to want to 
leave the wreck I didn’t consider that 
I had any call to drag him away.” 

“Mr. Jones!” said the Captain, 
“we'll rescue that poor animal, and 
take him along with us. There’s 
nothing so lucky at sea as a black 
cat, provided, of course, that’ he is 
treated well. I'll go back with the 
boat myself, and invite him politely 
to come along with us. You'll see 
that we'll have the best kind of luck 
with him in our company.” 

“I hope it will turn out that way, 
Sir!” said the mate, “ but I don’t 
feel any confidence in that cat. The 
way he went for my nose didn’t 
strike me as being what I call lucky, 
and if I was to have my way I’d 
leave him where he is.” 

“That wouldn’t be doing as you’d 
be done by, Mr. Jones,” replied 
Stryker. “‘ You wouldn’t like to be 
left on a wreck that was bound to 
sink the first time a breeze comes 
along.” 

“ Begging your pardon, Sir,” 
answered Jones, “I’m not a cat 
myself, whatever else I may be, 
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and I don’t consider that doing as 
you'd be done by applies to cats. 
All a cat thinks of doing to a man 
is to get the best of him every time. 
There’s no more human kindness in 
a cat than there is in a shipping 
master.” 

** T shall rescue that cat, Mr. Jones,” 
replied the Captain, “‘and when he 
comes aboard I shall ask you to 
remember that if he isn’t treated 
well, the worse sort of -—— 
bad luck will probably 
set in for us. 
I knew a ship that 
was struck by lightning, 
and set afire, besides 
having three men killed, 
just because one of the 
men was fool enough 
to hang the cat up in 
the rigging by its tail. 
And that wasn’t a black 
cat, either.” 

Leaving this impres- 
sive anecdote to work g 
its effect upon the § 
mind of the mate, fi 
Captain Stryker rowed 
over to the wreck. 3 
There he found a large | 
black cat, whose man- : 
ners were to the last 
degree _ supercilious. 
He declined to notice 
the captain, but sat 
with his back ostenta- 
tiously turned towards his rescuer, and 
iffected to be completely absorbed in 
contemplating the horizon. When 
Stryker tried to pick him up he bit 
ind scratched savagely, and it was 
necessary to wrap him in a piece of 
, tarpaulin, and stow him away under 
a thwart of the boat. 

* That’s a fine cat,” remarked 
Stryker, as the animal was let loose 
on the deck of the “ Robert Carter.” 
‘“‘T like an independent spirit in an 
unimal, and that cat’s as independent 
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as a drunken fireman ashore for a d 
holiday. You'll find that he’s a : 
remarkably talented cat, unless I’m 
very much mistaken, and if he 
don’t bring us fair winds and plenty 
of ’em, it will be because he isn’t 
treated with the respect he deserves.” 
“I can’t say as I like the look of 
him,” said the mate discontentedly. 
“ He’s got a wicked eye, if I’m any 
judge of eyes, and I ought to be, 
considering that my ‘i 
was in i 
the spectacle trade for 
forty years. Now, ; 
that cat, when he : 
came aboard here, 
gave me a look that 1 | 
meant ‘I'll get even ; | 
with you for this!’ 
I could understand it i 
just as plain as if he { 
. had said it in so many 
words. He don’t like a 
being taken off his a. 
own vessel, and it’s | 
my opinion that he’ll ai 
do his best to serve 
us out for 
having taken 
such a liberty 
with him.” 
Captain 
Stryker smil- 
ed__incredu- +f 
lously. He , 
was, confident * 
that he had done the right thing in 
rescuing the cat, and although he was 
not a particularly superstitious person 
he fully shared the belief of the aver- 
age sailor that a cat, and particularly 
a black cat, is capable of bringing 
good or bad luck to a ship, according i} 
to the way in which he is treated. 1 
Stryker ordered the steward to give i 
the cat the best food at his command, 
and he personally introduced the é 
animal into his own cabin, and in- 
vited him to take possession of the 
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unoccupied upper berth. The cat 
met the Captain’s advances with 
profound indifference. He sniffed con- 
temptuously at the soft blanket that 
was placed at his disposal, and 
swore in a low tone when Stryker 
suggested that the pillow might meet 
his views. He declined to allow 
himself to be touched, even in the 
gentlest way, without instantly re- 
senting the liberty with his teeth and 
claws. It was plain that he was 
indignant at having been brought 
aboard the ship against his will, and 
that he intended to maintain an 
attitude of cold hostility towards 
Captain Stryker. 

Towards evening the breeze failed, 


and for the next twelve hours the — 


“Robert Carter” rolled heavily in 
a dead calm. It was impossible to 
keep steerage way on the ship, and 
the crew were kept hard at work 
bracing the yards first one way and 
then another, in the hope of keeping 


the ship’s head to the eastward. 
“Your cat don’t seem to be getting 
in his work,” remarked Mr. Jones to 


the Captain. “I don’t call a dead 
calm, with a swell that pretty near 
rolls the sticks out of her, good luck, 
though may be that’s what you 
and the cat consider it.” 

“Give him time, Mr. Jones,” re- 
plied Stryker, soothingly. “A cat’s 
a mighty- deliberate animal, and 
you can’t expect him to rush good 
luck on to us the very first day he 
comes aboard: You wait a day or 
two till he gets good and ready, and 
then you'll see what he can do.” 

That afternoon the cat came on 
deck, and began a prolonged in- 
vestigation of every object within his 
reach. He manifested an unmistak- 
able dissatisfaction with the running 
rigging, and plainly regarded the 
pumps with utter contempt. Having 
finished his survey, he walked slowly 
forward, and seating himself on the 
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heel of the bow-sprit looked steadily 
ahead, and from time to time gave 
forth a lugubrious mew. 

“‘ He’s preparing to get to work,” 
said the Captain, cheerfully. “ He 
sees that what we want is a breeze, 
and he’s going to give us one. I’ve 
heard that when a cat mews at sea 
a fair wind is next door to a cer- 
tainty.” 

“If he’s trying to fetch on a fair 
wind, what does he go out on the 
fok’sle head for ?’’. demanded the 
mate. “That aint the quarter to 
look for a fair wind. Unless I’m 
greatly mistaken, and I don’t think I 
am, fair winds generally come from 
aft instead of forrard.” 

“You needn’t be sarcastic, Mr. 
Jones, especially at the expense of a 
poor defenceless animal,” replied the 
Captain. “‘ The cat knows his busi- 
ness, and he don’t need any instruc- 
tion from you, nor yet from me.” 

Soon after sunset a strong breeze 
sprang up, but, unfortunately, it was 
dead ahead. It blew all night, and 
by morning the ship was .under 
single-reefed topsails, beating to the 
eastward, and gaining only two or 
three miles in the course of an hour. 

Captain Stryker, finding the cat 
below in his berth, pleaded earnestly 
with him to do his duty. “See here, 
Tom,” he said, “‘ you’ve been rescued 
from a miserable death. You’ve been 
invited to share my cabin, and you’ve 
had the best grub the ship affords. 
Now where’s the luck that you ought 
to bring ? I put it to you as between 
man and cat, if a dead calm followed 
by a head wind can be called luck, 
and that’s the only sort of weather 
we’ve had since you came aboard.” 

The cat made no reply, but yawned 
rudely in the Captain’s face. 

“T’m not disposed to blame you 
if you’ve made a mistake about the 
wind. You may have meant to give 
us a fair wind, for all I know, and 
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forgotten which end of the ship you 
were on when you mewed for it. 
But seeing as things are as they are, 
your plain duty is to go on deck, 
and change the direction of. this 
breeze without losing any more time.” 

The cat paid not the slightest 
attention to the Captain’s remon- 
strances, but gave his whole mind to 
brushing and polishing his fur. 
Stryker returned to the deck, after 
expressing the hope that the cat 
would think over what he had said, 
and when Mr. Jones asked him when 
he expected the 
cat would begin 
to serve out good 
luck, he replied 
that he was begin- 
ning to feel a little 
discouraged as to 
the animal’s in- 
tentions. 

“It may be,” 
said Stryker, 
thoughtfully, 
“that he feels he 
hasn’t been 
treated with 
enough __ respect. 
Calling him Tom 
may aggravate 
him, seeing § as 
Tom is a sort of 
disrespectful 
name for a cat of 
his abilities. After this I’m going to 
call him William E. Gladstone, and 
Pll take it as a favour if you'll do 
the same. If he’s called after such 
a distinguished man as Gladstone, 
perhaps it will make him more 
friendly.” 

““My idea is,” said Mr. Jones, 
“that the beast is bringing us bad 
luck, and won’t ever bring us any- 
thing else. If this head wind keeps 
on much longer, I shall propose 
heaving the cat overboard.” 

“That, Mr. Jones, would never 
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do,” said the Captain. “Don’t you 
know that to heave a cat overboard 
is certain ruin? Why, sir, if we 
were to drown that cat I wouldn’t 
give a rush for our chances of ever 
seeing port again!” 

“Tl take the risk, sir!” replied 
the mate. “That cat went out on 
the fok’sle and mewed for a head 
wind just as deliberate as you 
please. He knew well enough what 
he was doing, and to my mind it 
wasn’t a bit better than downright 
mutiny.” 

“Have pa- 
tience,Mr. Jones!” 
replied the Cap- 
tain. “TI haven’t 
lost all faith in 
William E. Glad- 
Stone yet. He’s 
got a first-class 
intellect, and it 
won’t be long 
before he'll see 
that to repay 
kindness with 
head wind isn’t 
the fair thing.” 

The next morn- 
ing the wind 
lulled,and showed 
manifest signs of 
veering to the 
southward. Cap- 
tain Stryker’s 


spirits rose, and he maintained stoutly 
that the expected good luck was about 
to dawn upon the “ Robert Carter.” 
But soon after breakfast the cat 
came on deck again, and resuming 
his previous station on the heel of 
the bowsprit, lifted up his voice, and 


howled dismally. In another hour 
the wind was back in its former 
quarter, and the “ Robert Carter” 
was once more doggedly beating to 
windward. 

* You see how it is, Captain!” 
said Mr. Jones. “I don’t presume 
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to tell you what to do, knowing my 
station better than that. But there 
ain’t a particle of doubt that Tom— 
I should say William E. Gladstone— 
means to give us nothing but head 
winds, and we can’t have worse luck 
than that if we do drown him.” 

*He’s going below now,” replied 
Stryker. “Wait till he’s out of 
hearing, and I tell you how I propose 
to get the best of him, if, as you say, 
he really means to bring us bad luck. 
There he goes with his tail at half 
mast, just as if he was 
going to a funeral. I’m 

*pretty near ready to 
admit that there’s some- 
thing wrong with him. 
It may be that his mind 
was affected by being 
deserted on that wreck. 
He may be melancholy 
mad, which would ac- 
count for his pre- 
ferring a _ head 
wind to a_ fair 
wind. I only 
wish we had aZ 


aboard or a mouse Yi 

or two, just “TY 
cheer him up.” 7% U fy 
The cat dis- Y : 


appeared down - 
the companion- 
way, and Captain 
Stryker sent for Y 
the carpenter. “I 
want you,” he 
said, “to rig out a spar over the 
stern that will look something like 
a bowsprit. Lead a couple of stays 
from it up to the mizzen mast head, 
and make a sort of pretence of rig- 
ging it with bobstays and gammoning. 
Bear a hand, and get the job through 
before eight bells, and I’ll as good as 
promise that we'll have a fair wind 
to-night.” 

The amazed carpenter lost no time 
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in obeying the order. He had full 
faith in the wisdom of the Captain, 
and although he could not under- 
stand how a spare spar rigged out 
over the taffrail could possibly change 
the wind, he never doubted that the 
Captain knew what he was about 
when he gave the order. In a short 
time a spare ‘topmast was run out 
over the stern, and securely stayed. 
It certainly did look much like a 
jury bowsprit, and when the job 
was finished the carpenter asked if 
he should bring aft the spare 
jib. 

“Not at present,” replied 
Stryker. ‘Let the hands 
clear up the poop, and if 
anyone asks you 
what that spar 
means tell him 
you don’t know.” 

As soon as the 
cat had eaten a 
sumptuous dinner 
of tinned sardines 
and condensed 
milk, Captain Stry- 
ker prevailed on 
the animal to allow 
himself to be car- 
ried on deck. The 
Captain placed him 
yw on the heel of the 
‘~~ imitation bowsprit, 
\ and then, as if by 
accident, pinched 
his tail. The cat’s 
temporary docility 
instantly vanished, and after an 
unsuccessful attempt to tear a piece 
out of the Captain’s leg, he set his 
face to the stern of the ship, and 
began the most unearthly howling 
of which he had yet been guilty. 
For nearly a quarter of an hour the cat 
persisted in calling on the universe to 
witness his hatred and contempt for 
Captain Stryker, and the “ Robert 
Carter,” and then walked slowly 
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back to the companionway and dis- 
appeared. 

“Now!” said Stryker, gleefully, 
** we'll have a fair wind in the course 
of the next six hours. That cat was 
doing his best to give us a hurricane 
from the eastward, he not knowing 
that he was atthe stern of the ship, 
and that any wind he could raise 
sitting on that jury bowsprit would 
be a fair wind. You keep your 
weather eyelid lifting, Mr. Jones, and 
you'll see a change of wind that will 
satisfy even you.” 

The captain’s prophecy proved itself 
true. Four hours later the wind fell, 
and a little later a strong breeze from 
the westward sprang up. The reefs 
were shaken out, and the “ Robert 
Carter” ran merrily before the wind, 
which steadily increased until it was 
blowing a fresh gale. The Captain kept 
the ship before the wind and carried 
all the sail that she would bear, 
and in the course of the next twenty- 
four hours the “‘ Robert Carter ” was 
far on her homeward voyage. 

“We rather got the best of that 
cat,” said Stryker, triumphantly, as he 
came on deck early the next morning. 
“He thought he was raising a gale 
from the eastward, and all the time 
he was bringing us a fair wind. 
Rigging out that imitation bowsprit 
was a bit of what is called diplomacy, 
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and I don’t mind saying that it was a 
clever thing to do. By the way, Mr. 
Jones, have you seen anything of 
William E. Gladstone this morning ? 
He isn’t in his berth, and so I conclude 
he must have come on deck.” 

**Haven’t seen anything of him, 
and don’t want to see him! ” replied 
Mr. Jones. “I only came on deck 
half an hour ago. Perhaps if you 
were to ask the second mate he 
might know something about the 
beast.” 

William E. Gladstone was never 
seen again, and his end was wrapped 
in profound mystery, so was Mr. 
Jones’ right hand, which he said he 
had bruised against the latch of his 
cabin door. As fair winds and pleasant 
weather continued until the “ Robert 
Carter’ reached port, the Captain 
judged that it was not necessary to 
make strict inquiries into the dis- 
appearance of the cat, but he had a 
strong suspicion that the damage to 
Mr. Jones’s hand, and the vanishing 
of the cat, were not wholly uncon- 
nected, especially as Mr. Jones was 
heard to say in the course of the next 
voyage that he didn’t believe there 
was the least bad luck in drowning a 
cat, and he would think no more of 
heaving a cat overboard than he 
would of knocking down a mutinous 
sailor. 
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THE BEGGAR 


By E. ARCHER 


Iilustrated by D, Wiltshire 


HE blind girl sits on a lowstep 
at the top of the village. 
She is nearly 


She is knitting. 
always knitting. 

The village is very old, and very 
long, but there are not so many 
cottages in it after all, because there 
are so many apple orchards and green 
meadows, and there are one or two 
little whitewashed farm-houses, with 
pink roses growing on the walls. It is 
curiously full of sound, for all down 
the side of the sloping road runs the 
brook. 

“Gurgle, gurgle! 
come! Down to _ the 
river !”’ says the brook. 

For the brook runs into the river 
that crosses the bottom of the village, 
and the river runs into the sea, carry- 
ing everything before it. 

All sorts of little green ferns and 
blue forget-me-nots grow by the side 
of the brook, and the white ducks and 
geese paddle in and out with much 
content, and there are mcny singing 
birds. 

The blind girl knows the song of 
every bird, and the brook seems to 
say more to her than to anyone else. 

She has a round childish face, with 
smooth brown hair parted in the 
middle, and plaited in two tight little 
plaits, tied at the ends with black 
ribbons. Everything about her is 
very neat and clean. She is not 
beautiful, but her expression is very 
sweet, and her little red mouth is 
almost smiling. 

I do not know why it should make 
you so sad to look at her. Sadder 
than if she were weary and pale. 


Come, come, 
river — the 


Perhaps it is because she always 
seems to be waiting for something. 

She is really smiling now, for she 
hears the beggar coming afar up the 
village ; but she goes on knitting. 
She does not attempt to listen, for she 
knows who it is. 

The beggar’s footsteps are very soft, 
for his shoes are old, so old. His 
clothes are ragged, too! I suppose 
that is why they call him the beggar, 
for he never begs. He gets a little 
work, perhaps, in the villages and goes 
on again. 

For the beggar is a wanderer. 

To-day his clothes are covered with 
dust and his hat is turned down like a 
mushroom over his head. You seem 
to see nothing of him but his eyes. 

You can never forget his eyes. They 
are so dark and wide. 

They seem to be looking over the 
whole world. 

Some of the people speak to him, 
for he passes through the village from 
time to time. 

“Found your sister yet?” they 
say, but they do not really want to 
know. They think he is mad. 

** Not seen her since she was a little 
child,” they say. “‘ Most likely never 
seen her at all.” 

He always goes straight on to the 
top of the village and sits on the step 
by the side of the blind girl. 

They talk sometimes. Sometimes 
they do not speak at all. 

“Eh, eh! The blind girl cannot 
see how mad he is! ” says the black- 
smith, who is the wit of the village. 

To-night it is very still, and there 
is a strong scent of honeysuckle. 
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“* Here I am,” the beggar says. 

Is it the sunset, or is there a sudden 
flash on the blind girl’s face? I can- 
not tell. 

She only says, “‘ Yes, I heard you 
coming,” and stretches out her hand 
towards the honeysuckle he carries ; 
for she knows it isforher. He always 
brings it. “‘ How sweet it is!” she 
says. But she does not ask him if he 
has found his sister. 

The beggar looks at her curiously. 

“Really! It is almost as if you 
can see,” he says. 

“I can almost see,” the blind girl 
answers. 

The beggar 
takes off his hat 
and shakes the 
dust out of it. 

Then he sits down 
on the stone step. 

The brook sings 
louder than ever 
now. It is grow- 
ing red like wine, 
and the ducks and 
geese are quite 
pink. Some 
shaggy crimson 
cows go slowly 
past, and from a 
long way off there 
is a plaintive 
sound of children 
playing by a shallow pool. 

‘“* T have not found her,” the beggar 
says. 

And there is a long silence. 

Then he seems to wake up. 

** How hard you work!” he says. 
“* Always knitting—knitting. Why do 
they let you work so hard ? ” 

“They are so poor,” the girl an- 
swers. ‘“‘ They cannot afford to keep 
me for nothing—a stranger, and 
blind!” 

Indeed, the cottage at whose gate 
she sits is one of the poorest in the 
village, and the little garden is only 
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planted with common vegetables and 
herbs, with here and there a patch of 
homely poppies and marigolds. 

The beggar looks at her very kindly. 
His face is quite different when he 
looks at the blind girl. 

Once he had asked her what she 
thought him to be like, and she had 
said, “‘ Very beautiful.” 

** Beautiful !’’ he had said. “ Ho, 
ho! Beautiful! Why, I’m a perfect 
scarecrow !” 

But the blind girl had shaken her 
head and smiled a little. 

“To me you are like your voice,” 
she had said. 

For his voice 
was like his eyes. 
You could never 
forget it. 

Suddenly he 
gets up, saying, 
““Well,well! I must 
be going on,” and 
the old strange 
look comes into 
his face. 

*“Must you so 
soon?” the girl 
says wistfully. 

But he answers 
“Yes, yes! I never 
know when I 
may find her. 
She seems very 
I might find her 
to-night. Who knows?” 

“Who knows!” the blind girl 
answers. She seems to be looking a 
long way off. 

So he goes on. 

They do not say “ good-night ” or 
“good-bye” to each other. Only, 
the blind girl drops her knitting and 
listens to his footsteps. Farther and 
farther and farther! Oh, how far 
away they go! At last they 
are drowned in the song of the 
brook. 

The night is coming on. 


near me to-night. 
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“There wiJl be a heavy dew to- 
night,” the blind girl says. 

The beggar still keeps on the high 
road at the top of the village which 
goes across a broken common, where 
the wild"flowers grow each side of the 
road like tall garden flowers. The 
brook disappears under a tangle of 
green, but you can still hear it singing, 
very softly. 

He walks 
slowly at first, 
but as he nears 
the next vil- 
lage he almost 
runs. Always 
when he enters 
the village he 
goes at this 
pace, but he 
always comes 
out of it slowly 
andsadly. For 
months he 
wanders about - 
in this fashion, 
getting just 
enough work in 
the villages to 
keep him alive. 

The autumn 
is now coming 
on, but the 
weather is very 
warm. Hehas 
had a_ hard 
day’s work, 
and towards 
evening flings 
himself down . 
in a_ waste 
place, and at once he is sound asleep 
and dreaming. 

He is dreaming of the brook. He 
so often dreams of the brook. 

“Come, come, come!” the brook 
says. Itis so loud it wakes him. He 
sits up and rubs his eyes. 

“I must have been dreaming,” he 
Says. 


“ THEY THINK HE 1S MAD.” 
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But it was not altogether a dream 
either, for he sees there is a brook near 
him. It is red like wine, for the sun 
is setting, and there is a strong scent 
of honeysuckle. The beggar. yawns 
and stretches himself. 

“‘ Honeysuckle,” he says, “ it is late 
for honeysuckle. It makes me think 
of my little sister. My—littlh——” 

Why, what on earth is the matter 
with him ? His mouth 
is wide open and his 
eyes appear to be fixed 
on the uttermost parts 
of the world. 

He begins to talk to 
himself in a sort of 
dream. 

“Blind! Blind! ” he 

says. “It is 
I who have 
been blind.” 
Then he 
laughs, shouts 
with laughter, 
and begins to 
tear down the 
honeysuckle 
from a clump 
of high bushes, 
but there are 
tears in his 
eyes. 

“ Honey- 
suckle,” he 
cries. “Ha, ha, 
ha! Honey- 
suckle! Ho, 
ho, ho!” 

Then he 
begins to run 

very fast, shouting “ Blind, blind!” 

The villagers would indeed think 
bim mad now. 

He knows which way he is going, 
but it is a very long way. It will be 
quite two days before he can reach 
the village where the brook runs down 
to the river. And to make matters 
worse, the weather begins to break uP 
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There are high winds and heavy rains. 
Not that he cares for that. He does 
not even notice it. His heart is too 
full of other things. He can see 
nothing but a blind girl with a round 
childish face, sitting on a low step 
knitting. 

“* My little sister,” he keeps saying 
to himself very softly. ‘Sitting 
there—waiting—after all these years ! 
And [ almost, perhaps I might never— 
But it is wonderful—wonderful ! Oh! 
What a beautiful world it is!” 

Yes, he actually says that. 

At last, at evening, he comes to a 
fishing village by the sea. He is very 
near now, but he will have to cross the 
river by the bridge. How the sea 
roars and the rain hisses. 

** Never has the river been so high,” 
theytell him. ‘The water is all over 
the road and up the bank. Even the 
carts cannot get along,” they say. 

But the beggar laughs. He knows 
the road well. Often at ebb tides the 
river has been over the road, and what 
is a little water tohim. They do not 
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understand what he feels. The joy 
that almost suffocates him. 

He crosses the bridge, but it is 
quite dark now. There seems to be 
nothing the other side but a confused 
mass of roaring water. 

“Surely this cannot be the road,” 
the beggar says. 


The Blind Girl still sits at the top 
of the village knitting. But it is long 
since she has heard the steps of the 
beggar on the road. 

“Perhaps he may come to-day,” 
she says. “‘ Who knows ?” 

Her little red mouth is almost smil- 
ing. It breaks one’s heart to look 
at her.. And all down the side of the 
road runs the brook. 

“Gurgle, gurgle! Come, come, 
come ! Down to the river—the river,” 
says the brook. For the brook runs 
into the river, and the river runs 
into the sea, carrying everything 
before it. 

A man is as a straw to the river 
where it runs into the sea. 


niall 


“A MAN IS AS A STRAW TO THE RIVER WHERE IT RUNS 
INTO THE SEA,” 





THE CALL OF THE SEA 


By BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY 


HERE is a sea that sometimes speaks of sleep 
When gently lapping on a summer shore ; 
Of peace and rest where evening shadows creep 
Beyond the throbbing of the city’s roar. 


There is a golden strand where faltering feet 
May wander from the world that strives and slaves 
And listen to the music low and sweet 





Of bubbling water and of breaking waves. 


There is a voice, soft as the evening breeze 
That comes at sunset, when the shadows fall 

Across the woodland path beneath the trees— 
It is the voice of rippling waves that call, 


How sweet a voice, none but the weary know; 
The toiler falters, pausing on his way 

To listen to its accents soft and low, 
That call him from the glare and dust of day. 


** Come, walk beside me when the stars are pale, 
When on my bosom softly sleeps the dawn 
To wake in rosy raiment, fresh and frail, 


To greet the laughing lips of early morn. 


“Come, walk beside me when the rising sun 
Flashes the diamonds on my heaving breast ; 

Come, when the summer day is almost done, 
And purple shadows lie upon the west. 


‘Come, walk beside me when a golden moon 
Sheds on my robe a soft, mysterious light ; 

Come, woo me in a tender mood—too soon 
Must come the darkness of a winter night.’’ 
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By ROBERT BARR 


AN HISTORICAL GARDEN CITY OF BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 


Haughty, proud, silent- 

The Lucky ly boastful, as the Eng- 
Briton. lish are said to be by 
those who know them, I 

often wonder if they appreciate to 
the fullest extent the advantages of 
their situation so far as a pleasant 
little summer trip is concerned. In 
and round the island itself can be 
found almost every variety of scenery. 
The mountains of Wales are not quite 
so high as those of Switzerland ; the 
Thames is not as long or as wide as 
the Mississippi, but is much more 
beautiful; the cliffs of Connemara 
almost compare with the walls of the 
Fiords of Norway ; the Fall of Foyers 
is not so imposing as the cataracts on 
the Zambesi, but, take it all in all, we 
do rather well, considering the limited 
amount of territory at our disposal, 
and it would seem that nature made 
Great Britain and Ireland as a small 
working model, from which design it 
built the rest of the world, on a some- 
what larger scale, it is true, but 


size is not necessarily an element in 
beauty. Derwentwater, for instance, 
is much lovelier than Lake Nyanza. 

But the cause which the Britisher 
has for congratulating himself is the 
fact that within a few hours he may 
betake himself to an entirely different 
civilization. I value this privilege 
the more keenly because in the days 
of my youth I was compelled to travel 
a thousand miles if I wished to get a 
glimpse of the ocean, while should a 
yearning overtake me to hear some 
other language than “ English 
Spoken ” the fulfilment of my desire 
meant a journey of several days, and I 
don’t know how many thousand miles. 

From Southampton we run in a 
night to St. Malo, the gateway of 
Brittany, or to Cherbourg or Havre, 
gateways of Normandy. From New- 
haven a little over three hours takes 
us to Dieppe, another Norman en- 
trance gateway, while from Folkestone 
and Dover we reach Picardy through 
Boulogne or Calais in a period of time 
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to be summed up in minutes rather 
than in hours, and life in Brittany, 
Normandy, and Picardy differs so 
greatly that the three provinces, from 


the tourist’s point of view, might be — 


counted as three separate countries. 
In less than four hours the Ostend 
route opens out Belgium to us; from 
Queenborough or Harwich we reach 
Holland, and from Grimsby Germany 
is accessible direct by way of Ham- 
burg. At Hull or Newcastle we may 
embark for Norway or Sweden or 
Denmark, and Leith will cheerfully 
forward us to Iceland, an island 
touched by the Arctic Circle. A 
person who wished a greater variety 
of scene than can be contained 
between such extremes as the gloomy 
town of Reikiavik and the brilliant 
assemblage along the sands of Bou- 
logne or Trouville on a summer’s day 
must be hard, indeed, to please. 
Over most of these routes at one 
time or another I have personally 
conducted myself, being, as it were, 
my own Cook—for I have often acted 
the part of cook when camping out 
in the forests of Northern Canada. 
But the little journey of which I write 
on this occasion leads to a town 


celebrated in story and history. This’ 


town is Liége, the Birmingham of 
Belgium, or the Manchester, or 
Leeds, or Sheffield of Belgium: I 
forget which. I am _ not sure that 
any of these designations will act 
as an inducement urging the tourist 
to visit the place. If it had been 
called the Edinburgh of Belgium, 
one might draw a most entrancing 
picture, for Edinburgh, to my mind, 
is an exceedingly picturesque city, 
and I am told there is an air of 
culture about it, while it is said that 
several of her citizens have achieved 
some recognition by writing books. 
In any case, it was an Edinburgh man 
who induced me to visit Liége, and 
his name was Sir Walter Scott. 


The route lies from 
Ostend and London to Dover, and 
Its Two thence across the briny 
Little for three or four hours, 
Brothers. depending on what 
steamer you catch. The 
Belgian State Railways operate an 
excellent service of boats, all Clyde- 
built, which is as it should be when 
they are to take a person to a region 
made celebrated by Walter Scott. 
The steamers are large and excellently 
equipped, and the one patronised by 
me was fitted out with the very latest 
turbine engines, and made the dis- 
tance between Dover and Ostend in 
the quickest practicable time. Ostend 
has become a gorgeous place since 
I formed acquaintance with it. The 
front may be described as palatial, 
seeming to be made up of Nice, Cannes, 
and Monte Carlo, with a flavouring 
of Paris and a dash of Brussels ; 
while the back of it is the ancient 
town of Hastings, or any other 
fishing village you like ‘to select. 
The sands are firm, and the bathing 
superb. I can also guarantee that 
the prices at the principal hotels will 
be high enough to suit the most 
unmodest purses, for Ostend owes its 
recent magnificence to a millionaire, 
and is appropriately a resort of the 
rich. Those who prefer to carry 
modest purses.should go twelve miles 
along the coast to Blankenberghe. 
A steam tram worries over the 
distance behind the sand dunes, giving 
the passenger wide views of the very 
flat, Hollandish country that lies to 
the east, with possibly a glimpse, if 
the day be clear, of the tall tower of 
Bruges, nine or ten miles away. 
Blankenberghe is a second Ostend. 
The sea promenade is of the same 
construction, the sands ate equally 
fine and firm, and the houses along 
the front might have been built from 
similar plans to those of the larger 
and more famous watering place. 
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That the fattest and the leanest 
purse may be equally satisfied along 
this twenty-mile strip of Belgian 
coast, there is a third seaside village 
named Heyst, which, on a smaller 
scale, is as ridiculously like Blanken- 
berghe as  Blankenberghe is like 
Ostend. In fact, these three Belgian 
pleasure resorts remind me of three 
Dutch boys all wearing similar wooden 
shoes, differing only in size, each 
sporting exactly the same costume ; 
the first boy six feet high and eighteen 
years old; the second -five feet high 
and fifteen years old; the third four 
feet high and twelve years old, all 
gazing out at the sea, and quite un- 
mistakably brothers. 

Nine miles east from Blankenbreghe 
stands the ancient town of Bruges, 
with a railway station that looks like 
a brick cathedral. All the big churches 
here are built of brick. Bruges must 
have looked on with medieval envy 
at the modern growth of the three 
seaside towns set close to its ancient 
gate, where no progress, as far as I 
have been able to see, has so much as 
touched its own venerable thorough- 
fares. The broad canal, which enters 
the sea between Blankenberghe and 
Heyst, was expected to bring com- 
merce once more to the door of 
Bruges, but apparently it hasn’t done 
so, and judging by the great com- 
mercial buildings that are being 
erected in Ostend, in the neighbour- 
hood of the harbour, and the extensive 
station which the Belgian railway is 
putting up, I fear Bruges will be quite 
unable to compete with its younger 
rival, and thus there will be preserved 
to us one of the quaintest, most 
delightful‘ towns in the world. 

It must be twenty-five 

Town of years ago that I visited 

the Wooden Bruges for the first time, 
Shoe. and the town was a 
revelation to me in that 
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it should have been so long dead and 
never have suspected it. ‘The streets 
were pitch dark at night, and after 
dinner, at a hotel facing the railway 
station, I adventured myself along 
those lanes of mirk, wondering if 
there was any place in this sepulchral 
berg where I could find so modern 
a thing as an English paper, even if 
it were a week or two old, for I had 
been travelling through unfrequented 
portions of Belgium, and for upwards 
of three weeks had known nothing of 
what was happening in the world. 
One of my objects in going to Bruges 
was to see the town that Longfellow 
had written about. I wonder if 
Longfellow had seen this mummy of a 
city when he wrote his poem, because 
in two instances, in the first verse, he 
seems to go astray. He says: 


In Bruges’ town is many a street 
Whence busy life hath fled ; 

Where, without hurry, noiseless feet 
The grass-grown pavements tread. 


Now, Bruges is a word of one 
syllable, but the poet’s line seems 
to call for its pronunciation in two. 
Then his phrase “noiseless feet” is 
the very extremity of poetic licence, 
The streets are paved with cobble- 
stones, and are indeed grass-grown 
in some places, but the “ noiseless ” 
feet are shod in huge wooden shoes 
weighing several pounds each, to 
judge by the size of them, and they 
go clob-clob-clob along the cobble- 
stones with a noise like a troop of 
cavalry. The reason that no murders 
are committed or robberies done in 
Bruges is because the criminal cannot 
get away without arousing the country 
on account of the clobber of his 
wooden shoes. No native can do the 
tip-toe act in Bruges. 

On the night I speak of, having 
arrived late in Bruges, and dined, I 
started, as I have said, in search of 
English daily literature. It seemed 
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a hopeless quest, for the streets were 
completely deserted, and dark as a 
cellar. If there were lights in any 
of the houses every ray was excluded 
from the street by the heavy shutters. 
The wonder is that I didn’t tumble 
into a canal, for canals are left out of 
doors at night in Bruges in the same 
careless way that occurs in Rotter- 
dam and Venice. All at once I 
heard the clobber of wooden shoes 
approach me. I now cudgelled my 
brain to frame a sentence in French 
or German or Dutch, or sll three, that 
would express my wish for a daily 
paper. When the pedestrian came 
up to me I poured out upon him what 
was probably the most appalling 
polyglot sentence that had ever before 
disturbed the night air of Bruges. 
The man paused, but it was too dark 
for me to see the expression on his 
face, although I doubt not he was 
appalled. I tried it all over again, 
and then ar inkling of my desire 
penetrated lus brain. 

“Oh,” he said, “‘ you want a daily 
paper, do you? Well, if you keep 
straight down this street, you’ll come 
to a square, called the Grand Place. 
At the west end there are several 
cafés, and in one of them you will 
find the Evening Standard and the 
Pink ’Un. Good night,” and clob- 
clob-clob he went on down the street, 
leaving me standing there, too as- 
tonished even to thank him, wondering 
what under the canopy of heaven 
caused an Englishman to be wearing 
wooden shoes. This mystery I have 
never succeeded in solving. He was 
evidently no tourist, but doubtless 
a resident there because of Bruges’ 
cheapness, or because he was an 
artist, or for any other of a dozen 
becauses. He had seemingly no 
desire for my further acquaintance, 
but walked directly on the moment 
he had given the _ information 
I sought. Perhaps he was shocked 


by the language with which I had 
greeted him. 

The other day when I was over in 
Bruges I went to the same café, and 
found the Evening Standard and the 
Pink ’Un there as usual. They have 
not changed their order for their 
daily and weekly press in a quarter 
of a century, and that fact is typical 
of Bruges. 

At this point my assistant editor 
informs me that the IDLER printed 
not long ago an article on Bruges, and 
it is complained that I am merely 
duplicating what has gone before. It 
is suggested that if I am going to talk 
about Liége I had better get on the 
express train, and reach the place 
without further parley. So be it. 


The first time I visited 

The Belgian Liége was with my old, 
Brum. true, and tried friend 
Sir Walter Scott, and 

we walked down the left bank of the 
Meuse together, and so reached that 
turbulent city. This was in the 
fifteenth century, in the year 1468, 
to be exact, and Walter and I followed 
the fortunes of a young Scotchman 
who was conducting a pair of ladies 
from Touraine to the city of Liége. I 
always regard ‘‘ Quentin Durward” as 
the best historical novel ever written, 
not excepting my own. As a love 
story it is unequalled; as a tale of 
adventure it has never been matched, 
to my mind, even by Dumas ; in wit 
and humour there is nothing written 
nowadays to touch it; and for a 
powerful, dramatic scene of storm 
and anger I know nothing to compare 
with that chapter where the Duke 
of Burgundy at the head of his table, 
with the King of France, his guest, 
at his right hand, hears of the murder 
of the Bishop of Liége. There is a 
lot of nonsense written nowadays, 
mostly in the Times, about the down- 
trodden condition of the modern 
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author. The truth is that a great 
deal more than three-quarters of the 
modern authors should be set at 
breaking stones on the public high- 
way. If any man, known or unknown, 
will write for me a novel one half as 
good as ‘Quentin Durward” I'll 
guarantee him two thousand pounds 
for British serial rights alone, and will 
also guarantee that he will receive 
instant recognition by the critics, and 
that his book will be bought to the 
extent of a hundred thousand copies 
by an enthusiastic public. 

However, all this has nothing to do 
with Liége, which is the Belgian 
Birmingham, and therefore can have 
little to do with books; rather with 
iron and steel and motor cars, and 
locomotives, and marine engines, and 
useful manufactures of that sort. 
The trains of the Belgian State 
Railway are comfortable and worthy 
of all commendation. They are fast, 
they do not lose time, and yet acci- 
dents rarely or never happen. They 
also allow you to buy a sleeping berth 
on a second-class ticket, and I don’t 
know any railway in Great Britain 
that gives this privilege, and very 
few lines on the Continent do it. 
Fares are incredibly cheap, and for a 
few shillings you can buy a season 
ticket that allows you to travel for 
fifteen days continuously if you like, 
all over the kingdom of Belgium. 
Anyone who holds that a private 
company can run a railway better 
than a State should study the mode 
of travel provided by the Govern- 
ment of Belgium. 

The train takes a dive into Liége, 
and goes down a long hill at a terrific 
pace, arriving at one of the largest 
stationsin the land—for at this spot 
a great deal of railway traffic con- 
verges from various parts of the 
country. You emerge from this 
station into a noble square, which 
probably reminds you of Paris. If 
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you expect to see a city full of coal 
smoke, you soon find yourself mis- 
taken, although the town seems to be 
situated right over the coal mines, 
and from many of the streets you see, 
away up on the hills, the black refuse 
from the pits. The impression of 
Paris continues as you drive through 
the fine streets. The shops are most 
metropolitan and attractive. Wide 
boulevards and extensive gardens 
extending right through the centre 
of the berg lead a stranger to think 
he has inadvertently stumbled upon 
a city of pleasure, like Brussels or 
Vienna. There is an air of opulence 
and leisure about the place, and no 
sign of a factory. In a broad boule- 
vard, shaded with row after row of 
great trees, an avenue which might 
be compared with the Champs Ely- 
sées in Paris, an excellent military 
band plays in the evening, and 
thousands upon thousands of well- 
dressed people stroll up and down, 
listening to the music as if they were 
in Baden-Baden or Homburg. A 
little further up was an open-air café- 
chantant, well patronised, and quite 
as good—or as bad—as those in 
Paris. The cab service is remarkably 
cheap and remarkably good, while 
the electric street railways thread 
the thoroughfares in every direction, 
and run far out into the country, 
climbing terrific hills that give more 
value to a tram ticket than ever I had 
encountered before. Ascending one 
hill that ran up into the country 
through a valley, I discovered several 
most picturesque water-mills stolidly 
working in the old-fashioned manner, 
the motive power furnished by a 
little stream which seemed to be 
ignorant of the fact that this was a 
city of ponderous steam engines, oil 
engines, petrol engines, electricity, 
and everything modern, and yet never 
in all my wanderings through Liége 
did I hear the clang of a hammer or 
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the pulse of an engine. I began to 
fear that the people, learning I was 
coming, and probably aware how 
much I detest every mill except a 
windmill or a water-mill. had gone to 
the trouble of clearing away their 
factories, to keep them out of sight 
during my visit. This made me a 
little uneasy, but by-and-bye I 
learned. I was mistaken, and so 
began to enjoy myself again, fearing 
no reproaches from the inhabitants 
for disturbing their commerce. 

A little steamer on the river Meuse, 
for the trifling fee of twopence-half- 
penny, showed me where the factories 
were situated. We steamed five miles 
up the river, and if either Sir Walter 
Scott or Quentin Durward came down 
along the left bank to-day he 
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would not recognise the locality. 
For miles and miles up and down the 
Meuse, except where the river runs 
through the city itself, are factories, 
foundries, blast-furnaces, and other 
blasted things that belch forth smoke, 
fumes, and flames of all the colours 
of the rainbow; a very inferno of 
industry. One establishment alone, 
founded by John Cockerill, an Eng- 
lishman, employs upwards of ten 
thousand people. 

So it seems to me that Liége has 
solved the problem of making a 
manufacturing metropolis beautiful, 
which is to place your factories in a 
line from five to ten miles out of town, 
and make a garden city of the resi- 
dential portion. 
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“ FOR THE FIR3T TIME IN _MY LIF& I REALISED WHAT SPEED MEANT. THE CITY RETREATED FROM US AS 
IF SOME GIGANTIC HAND WERE PUSHING IT BACK.” 





